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EDITORIAL DISCUSSION 








The Up-Turn: 


Twenty-four months have passed 
since the wool growers found them- 
selves leading the march of business 
back from conditions of inflation caus- 
ed by war. For some time it seemed 
that the wool business alone was to be 


reconstructed, but subsequent events 


made it plain that collapse came first 


in textiles because inflation had been 
most marked in that line. It is inher- 
ent to the businesses of producing and 
using wool that they experience sudden 
and serious turns downward and up- 
ward as well. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon wool growers to decide as 
to the true meaning of present mar- 
ket conditions. 

Wool and lamb values are above pre- 
war levels. Whether or not they are 
above depends upon what 
should now be considered as normal. 
It seems certain that expense and wage 
rates considered normal prior to 1913 
will not return. Production expense 
has been readjusted to a permanently 
higher basis and selling figures must 
also maintain a higher level than pre- 
vailed before the crisis that is still 
causing readjustment in international 
commercial relations. 


normal 


Like every other business, the sheep 
business must save itself. It must pro- 
duce sufficient net profit to work off 
the accumulated indebtedness of which 
only a small percentage has after all 
been written off by the financial in- 
stitutions. In this it is now being aid- 
ed by a shortage of supplies resulting 
from the reverses. This relation of 
supply and price is the real and only 
regulator of business and the only 
means of maintaining sound condi- 
tions. It will later work out to pro- 
duce larger supplies and lower the mar- 


gin of profit. That larger supplies are 
possible in Western states is readily 
shown by the present depleted condi- 
tion of the flocks. It appears that the 
next four or five years may bring the 
range sheepman about to his position 
of 1913, except that his expenses and 
receipts will both be larger, and with 
probably the same actual amount of 
net returns. 

Changes That Will Remain: 

The times of stress brought to light 
some weakenesses in the old business 
methods of farmers and stockraisers. 
It was known before that the usual 
methods of financing live stock and 
crop production were faulty and not 
based on principles having sway in in- 
dustrial finance. The War Finance 
Corporation was revived in 1921 as an 
emergency procedure and is being con- 
tinued with loaning powers until next 
year to allow time for setting up ade- 
quate permanent facilities for financ- 
ing agricultural production and mar- 
keting. In this the future status of 
the wool grower and all other rural 
producers will be on a better basis. 
Recent completion of arrangements for 
joint stock land banks to function at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Salt Lake assures range operators 
of land credits as useful as those now 
available to owners of small farms 
through the Federal land banks. Credit 
will be obtainable under more reason- 
able arrangements by those entitled 
to it, but it will be of no aid or bene- 
fit to those who cannot make borrow- 
ed capital earn more than the interest 
charged. 

The Land Problem: 

In regard to use and control of graz- 
ing lands, it cannot be said that pro- 
gress has been made. In much of the 
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range territory, satisfactory control of 
needed range land has been obtained by 
purchase. If the purchasers succeed in 
completing payments they will be se- 
cure. A great many range sheep and 
cattle must still use government lands 
outside of National Forests during part 
of the year. These lands cannot be 
leased or controlled. They can be pur- 
chased only from those who may have 
secured title through homesteading 
claims of a maximum size of 640 acres. 
The actual grazing value of the lands 
does not now encourage homesteading 
and sale which was the chief result of 
such filings as were made up to a few 
years ago. 

Reduced numbers of range stock and 
favorable seasons have temporarily re- 
moved the range feed supply from the 
list of immediate difficulties. With re- 
stocking and occasional dry summers, 
the question will return. 

Recovery of Cross-bred Wools: 

The first effect of the war trade was 
to advance values of wools most de- 
sired for military uses and which were 
chiefly of the grades yielded by cross- 
bred sheep. The post-war period of 
demand for finest fabrics without re- 
gard to price brought a near-boom in 
fine wools. Growers have not gener- 
ally appreciated the extent to which 
cross-bred wools in the grease have 
returned to a parity with fine wools in 
the same condition. The quotations on 
grades as reported in this issue give 
equal values for three-eighths and fine 
clothing wools. The fine staple wools 
are higher in the grease as well as in 
the scoured condition. This suggests 
that growers who have to make a 
choice between the growing of fine 
wool and cross-bred wool may not look 
for a premium upon a fine clip unless 
it really is of staple length—two and 
one-half inches or over. 

The price relations of the two classes 
of wool, taken into account along with 
lamb market conditions and prospects, 
bring back the necessity of breeding 
for both mutton and wool to those who 
have ranges capable of producing lambs 
suitable for slaughter at weaning time. 
With such a permanent policy of breed- 
ing, there is a possibility of continuous 
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flock improvement along a definite line 
such as is not possible when breeding 
plans change frequently. It may come 
about that the grower of fine wool 
will always receive an extra price, 
which will probably be needed if the 
fine wool line is chosen for locations 
that would permit the making of fat 
lambs. There are many locations in 
which the Merino blood should always 
be maintained in its purity and in 
those, breeding and management can 
accomplish still more than has been 
realized both in flock improvement and 
in the number and mutton value of 
the lambs. 

The Freight Rate Decision: 

Further progress toward settled 
conditions is made possible by the re- 
duction in freight rates announced by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 24th. 

Prior to the announcement the 
White House had a dinner conference 
with leading transportation officials. 

The result of the decision is to re- 
move one-half of the increase which 
became effective on August 20, 1920. 
The course of the hearings, which were 
not concluded until the middle of 
March, had seemed to indicate a re- 
duction in a few basic commodities 
rather than a horizontal cut in rates 
on all commodities. It will not be 
considered that the action of the com- 
mission fully meets the situation as 
viewed by the shippers. However, the 
Transportation Act, which has not 
been changed, requires rates to per- 
mit the earning, by groups of lines, 
of five and one-half or six per cent. 
The last increase was intended to per- 
mit net earnings of six per cent. In 
reducing the rates to secure a return 
of five and three-quarters per cent, 
there was a gross reduction in freight 
receipts of all lines, of 400 million dol- 
lars. 

With this reduction and improve- 
ment in business, it ought soon to be 
possible to learn to what extent high 
rates operated against the interests of 
the carriers and if there is sufficient 
increase in volume of business, further 
rate reductions should be possible. 

The twenty per cent reduction in 
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long-haul live stock rates was mai 


permanent. Wool rates will remain th & 


same as they were following the Jany. 
ary cut of ten per cent. For the North. 


west, however, further reductions hay, 
been announced upon inland shipmeni; 


as a result of water competition. They 
in parts of 


latter reductions apply 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mo. § 


tana and vary from 13 cents to 50 cen 
per hundred pounds of sacked wo 
billed to Boston, according to the loc. 
tion of the loading points. 





ARE WOOL GROWERS 
ADVANCING? 





It is perhaps true that an industry, 


like a nation, cannot be indicted. Woo 


growers have been charged with a lack 
of progressiveness and with reaction. 
ary adherence to methods and prac. 


tices that have passed their real use. 


fulness. Even if the charge is fairly 
made, there will be no indictment be. 
cause none are injured except thost 
against whom the charge is made. 
The wool growers themselves art 


the ones to consider the charge ani 
the events of the iast ninety days make § 


such a consideration timely. Are we 
progressing in our methods of handling 
and selling the chief result of ou 
labor, the wool clip? 

The large sheep owners who art 


specialists in the growing of wool} 


have not seriously attempted to apply 
the principles involved in the persist: 


ok 





ent and universal discussions of 0 
operation and orderly marketing 
These things, the wool grower appeats 
to think, are all very good for the 


small operators and those incompetetl! 
individually to effect sales of their pro J 


ducts in a way to eliminate large spec 


ulative profits of middlemen and s¢ 


cure to the producer his rightful aml 


needed share of what the consume! q 
the frut © 
growers need to work together be § 


pays. The dairymen and 
cause they are small, but the ranch 
man’s is a totally different business 
Whether expressed or not, this thought 
exists. 
case, let us examine it. 

Is it necessary for range wool grow 
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ers to trust each other and act co- 
operatively, for instance, in the mar- 
keting of wool? Individuals cannot 
bring about reforms or go very far in 
making improvements. If the wool 
grower is to have more of the dollar 
paid by the manufacturer for material, 
he cannot do very much unless a suf- 
ficient number will support the plan 
that makes it possible to deal with that 
manufacturer. Service in handling and 
making sales there must be, and it 
must be well paid to be efficient. The 
farmers are doing this and still getting 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. 
Large volume of the product to be sold 
is essential in getting closer to the 
consumer and in the economical em- 
ployment of competent men for inter- 
mediate service. And volume cannot 
be had without joint action, or in other 
words, co-operation. 

The pooling movements that have 
been inaugurated in Wyoming and 
other range states this year are efforts 
to apply the principle of co-operation. 
The details and final plan must be 
worked out through experience. In 
case these movements do not succeed, 
the future of the business can be fore- 
told for those sections, and for those 
less progressive in which no effort is 
put forth. With other business ad- 
vancing by complying with the de- 
mands of the times, the ones that do 
not or cannot change must go back. 


There is food for thought that wool 
speculators, as a rule, regard wool 
pools with general disfavor. It is ap- 
parent that they consider it possible 
to secure stocks of wools more ad- 
vantageously by dealing with the 
growers as individuals. The follow- 
ing statement recently appeared in a 
report of the wool market printed in 
Boston: 


Boston wool dealers are congratulating 
themselves upon the setback that the sea- 
son’s buying operators are claimed to have 
given to the pool idea. Those in. closest 
touch with what is going on in the West 
Say that evidently the effect of the pools 
upon the farmers has been only skin deep 
and that they are as ready as ever to sell 
their clips through regular business chan- 
nels, provided bids are sufficiently attrac- 
tive. The way that the farmers are being 
circularized in the Middle West in order to 
hold them together in the pools shows that 
the swing of the market this season is 
Strongly towards direct sales to Eastern 
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dealers. The farmers are being urged 
strongly not to weaken the organization 
which has-been built up under Farm Bureau 
auspices and which claims to have brought 
about the higher prices ruling this season. 


What is bad for the dealer is not 
necessarily good for the grower, but 
the wool pool idea is a result of pain- 
ful recognition of the defects of the 
system of individual sales of clips of 
mixed classes of wools. 
into larger lots is shown to be needed 
for two reasons: (1) To secure more 
competition among buyers, and (2) to 
permit and render economical the 
amount of grading needed to sell to the 
best advantage. Pooling, as it has been 
attempted in the past and during this 
season, is prompted by these two ob- 
jects. If dealers are antagonistic to 
pools it is time for the growers care- 
fully to consider why that is the case. 


“Orderly marketing,” like “co-oper- 
ation,” is a phrase of which we are 
tempted to become rather tired, much 
to our own peril. The two are closely 
allied because marketing cannot be 
done in an orderly way without some 
concert of purpose or action among the 
marketers. Orderly marketing is the 
opposite of dumping. The wheat 
growers are no longer to dump their 
crop upon whoever can receive it at 
threshing time. Obviously, speculators 
are the only ones who can buy under 
such a plan and they must have com- 
pensation for financing, storing and 
distributing, and for risks of market 
changes. Because they buy on a mar- 
ket that is crowded with supplies and 
because they then re-market in’ an 
orderly way, the price changes natur- 
ally are chiefly in their favor. 


Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., was chosen 
as chairman of the War Finance Cor- 
poration because of his intimate knowl- 
edge of business principles and of 
financing. While making his second 
visit to the West to study financial 
matters, Mr. Meyer was struck by the 
effect upon producers of the lack of 
orderly marketing. Realizing that this 
very expensive defect has largely been 
due to limitations imposed by laws 
and customs of finance, Mr. Meyer has 
included in his six recommendations to 
the President: 
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“Frank recognition of the need for 
the orderly marketing of agricultural 
products in a more gradual way and 
over a longer period, and the adjust- 
ment of existing banking laws and reg- 
ulations with this end in view.” 

Another national figure, Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, has been examining agricul- 
tural conditions in the light of his suc- 
cessful experience in Wall Street. In 
writing upon “The Farmers’ Plight,” 
in the World’s Work for March, Mr. 
Baruch says: 


“American farmers have been high- 
ly independent and _ individualistic 
while all the commercial world around 
them was forming itself into efficient 
organizations and integrations, corpor- 
ate or otherwise. * * * 

“So far as I know, the marketing of 
farm products is: the only business 
wherein millions of sellers are compet- 
ing to sell their goods. Most other 
industrial producers nowadays are in 
comparatively limited numbers. I 
cannot recall any other essential pro- 
duct that fluctuates so violently as 
farm products, such as wheat and cot- 
ton.” 

In the past wool growers have been 
confronted with some real obstacles to 
advancement along the lines we are 
discussing. The passage of the Cap- 
per-Volstead bill removes one of those. 
Legislation along the lines advised by 
Mr. Meyer and Mr. Anderson, and the 
temporary continuation of the War 
Finance Corporation, will very soon 
have disposed of the others. True, 
there are bankers remaining who favor 
the dumping of wool into the hands of 
speculator and prefer to dump upon 
Eastern banks the work of financing 
wool until the manufacturer can take 
it. Such bankers, like their sheep- 
raising clients, must advance with the 
times or make room for progressive 
successors. 

Have wool growers advanced? Not 
as much as they might have. But in 
the stress and loss of war-time and 
post-war collapse the means for ad- 
vance have been determined and pro- 
vided. If new ground is not now 
taken and held there will be no indict- 
ment—just disappearance. 








WASHINGTON 





The first part of the month of May 
was characterized by continued cool 
weather and much wind, which dried 
out the lower desert ranges badly. 
Owing to the fact that mountain 
ranges were late in coming on, it be- 
came difficult in some instances to hold 
on the desert ranges and keep the 
lambs growing as they should. The 
warm weather, however, had its effect 
in the mountains and I think now all 
of the sheep in Washington are either 
in the Forest Reserves or on their way, 
and the lambs generally speaking are 
in good shape and promise to mature 
in about the same time and attain the 
same quality as usual. There will not, 
however, be as many of them as nor- 
mally. 

The contracting of lambs has con- 
tinued throughout the month, although 
on a very small scale because most 
growers are not contracting. A few 
lambs have been contracted for Sep- 
tember delivery at 10 cents per pound. 
It is obvious, of course, that the early 
contractors who bought lambs from 7c 
to 8c will make a fortune, or the fel- 
low who contracted at 10c will get 
bumped. The sheepman who let loose 
of his lambs too early at low figures 
was unfortunate, but for the good of 
those men who have held on to their 
stock it is to be hoped the market will 
be good enough to make even speculat- 
ors who have bought at 10c per pound, 
plenty of money. 

The wool market continued to im- 
prove throughout the month, but many 
of the growers had either contracted 
on the sheep’s back or sold when the 
market first opened, so that perhaps 
the majority will not get the benefit 
of the improved market. One clip con- 
sisting of about five-sixths fine and one- 
sixth crossbred sold at 35c per pound, 
which I think is the highest price re- 
ceived by any Washington grower. 
Owing to the severe winter and abund- 
ance of snow and the fact that nearly 
every one fed, Washington wool was 


considerably cleaner than usual and 
should have brought much better 
prices in comparison with the wool of 
the ordinarily light shrinking states, 
than normally. 

There has been some trouble with 
rabies and certain districts in the state 
are under quarantine. Sheepmen go- 
ing into Idaho must have their dogs 
vaccinated. Federal funds for animal 
extermination are pretty well depleted 
and the Biological Survey is at present 
working under handicaps. It is not be- 
lieved, however, with the preventive 
measures which are being taken that 
the situation will get serious. 

The Wool Growers Service Corpora- 
tion which started off last month is 
going through the process of getting 
organized and ready for business. In- 
dications at present are that its stock 
will be subscribed and that it will be 
a going concern fully as soon as its 
sponsors expected. Its purposes as I 
understand it are: 

First—To furnish the sheepmen who 
need it, financial help, procuring for 
that purpose, money from the War 
Finance Corporation, which is obtain- 
able for a length of time and at inter- 
est rates to be of the utmost service 
to the grower. 

Second—To encourage, stimulate and 
aid the feeder lamb industry in the hay 
producing sections of the state, offer- 
ing growers and farmers financial as- 
sistance for feeding purposes, so as to 
widen the market and increase the 
price of the cut back in the fall of the 
year. : 

Third—In all where condi- 
tions make it possible to advance wool 
growers money on their wool in the 
spring of the year, thus doing away 
with the necessity for contracting wool 
on the sheep’s back. 


cases 


Fourth—Handling such commodities 
as wool sacks, sheep dip, cotton seed 
cake and other concentrated feeds at a 
close margin and in such manner as 
to make effective use of the power of 
collective buying. 

Fifth—To co-operate fully with the 
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Washington State and National Wog 
Growers Associations in the bringing 
about of such legislation, Forest Ser. 
vice regulations and taxation practices 


as will permit the industry to thrive § 


and to work constantly for cheaper 
railroad rates and other condition; 
which will make the sheep business ep. 
joyable and profitable. 

No other industry outside of agri- 
culture in this state, with the same in. 
vested capital, spends so little money 
for its own protection and in the ad: 
vancement of its own cause as ours, 
Big business—lumbering, fishing, min. 
ing, etc.—organizes for its own protec- 
tion, spends money to accomplish its 
purposes because it pays. If we do the 
same thing intelligently and fairly it 
will pay us. If we do not take care of 
our business, we can not expect the 
other fellow to take care of it for us. 

R. A. Balch. 





THE OUTLOOK IN NEW MEXICO 





Sheepmen of New Mexico have been 
greatly encouraged by recent 
which insure ample spring pasture. Gen- 
erally speaking, ewes were carried over 
the entire winter with few losses and in 
better than average condition. The 
1922 wool clip will be better in quality 
than for many years and the lamb crop 
should run eighty per cent or better. 


Prices for wool look 
bright, it being estimated by best av- 
thorities on wool that New Mexico 
wools should bring thirty to forty cents 
per pound. Prospects are very favor 
able for eight to ten cents per pound 
to the growers for feeder lambs in the 
fall. Such prices for wool and lambs 
are perfectly normal prices considering 
production costs and so long as the 
Federal Reserve Board maintains its 
present liberal policy with our local 
banks and with a continuation of Waf 
Finance aid, the live stock business will 
remain stable for at least a few years: 
There is a real foundation for optimism 
throughout the entire country in practi 
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cally all lines of endeavor and only a 
ian pessimists remain scattered about 
over the land. ’ 

Taking into consideration the interests 
not only of stock raisers and farmers, 
consid- 
ering the entire business life of our 
state, much of which depends on the 
prosperity of these two basic industries, 
we have but one condition over which 


| to mourn and that is the fact that we 


have only about 60 per cent of the live 


F stock that we had three years ago. Con- 


sequently our merchants and other ele- 
ments of society dependent on the pro- 
duction of the state can expect forty 
per cent less in volume of business from 


} these interests. 


Short as we are of young ewes and 
breeding cows in the state, it is greatly 
to the interest of all that the exodus 


| of such stock to breeding grounds of 


other states should be prevented if pos- 
sible. If range conditions prove good 


| during the summer (and we have a 


wonderful start with recent rains) a 
drastic policy of liquidating live stock 
loans and the shipping out of our young 
stock sheep and stock cattle would be 
in my opinion a most serious mistake. 
If wool and lambs remain steady at 
prospective prices, the average chattel 
mortgage on New Mexico sheep will be 
considerably reduced this fall and the 
value of ewes will be much greater than 
the value last year. 


At present there seems to be nothing 
to prevent the staging of a real come 
back in the business life of our state 
unless the summer should prove ex- 
tremely dry. There is need for a bet- 
ter spirit of co-operation among the 
sheepmen of our state in promoting the 
best interests of the industry. We have 
been fortunate in our efforts with tax 
authorities in having reductions made in 
valuations of live stock. Much, how- 
ever, is yet to be done in assisting in 
the equalization of the tax situation 
throughout the entire state. All inter- 


ests are, I presume, willing to meet their 


tax burdens fairly, but rightftlly should 
object to discriminations. Only by a 
thorough acquaintance with valuations 
of the different interests can any one in- 
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dustry properly protect its interests. The 
whole state seems to be moving towards 
the solution of the tax problem which 
is to establish uniform and equitable tax- 
ation burdens. 

The problem which should be given 
more serious thought at this time by 
wool growers is whether they are go- 
ing to be subjected to a general dipping 
this year. There is no little divergence 
of opinion as to the necessity for such 
action and therefore, the question de- 
serves serious thought and study by all 
individual wool growers. The object of 
the general dipping order by the Sheep 
Sanitary Board has been no doubt to ac- 
complish two things: lst—to cure the 
scab on infected sheep and, 2nd—to 
prevent the spreading of the infection. 
‘The two can be accomplished, in my 
opinion without a general dipping, if our 
sheepmen will get whole heartedly behind 
the Sheep Sanitary Board and the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. First, there 
must be in the field to co-operate with 
the Bureau, state inspectors who are 100 
per cent efficient in their work and who 
will perform their duties without fear 
or favor. Second—strict regulations 
must be observed in quarantining infect- 
ed sheep, the success of which depends 
to some extent on the attitude of the 
sheep owners themselves in desiring to 
clean up. 

Another great saving to the live 
stock industry could be brought about 
by a more thorough campaign in the 
destruction of predatory animals. This 
problem is being given serious study by 
a joint committee of wool growers and 
catle growers in the hope of bringing 
about better results in the future. 

P. M. 





WYOMING’S MAY STORM 

May was a disastrous month for a 
good many of the flockmasters in cen- 
tral Wyoming. On May 10th and 11th, 
this section was visited by one of the 
most severe blizzards that has ever 
been seen. The storm appeared to be 
rather spotted and was much more 
severe in the localities around Doug- 
las and on the Laramie plains. Miles 
upon miles of telephone and telegraph 
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poles were blown down and as I write 
this I can look out into our yard and 
see large cottonwood trees from eigh- 
teen to thirty inches in diameter torn 
up by the roots. 

The foreman of the outfit with which 
the writer is connected lost his life 
in the storm, and two herders employ- 
ed by the Swan Land & Cattle Com- 
pany also lost their lives. 

It is rather difficult to estimate.the 
losses. In some sections they run as 
high as 15 per cent and in other sec- 
tions there was practically no loss. The 
storm came at a time when most of 
the outfits were lambing the heaviest 
and in consequence the lamb crop will 
be very short. 

As one of my friends from Casper 
puts it, the Wyoming range sheep 
business is a great “next year’s” busi- 
Everyone felt that with wool 
and lamb prices going as they were 
the business would show a profit this . 
year, but on account of the severity 
of the winter and the May storm we 
have deferred our hopes until next 
year, but most of us are just as hope- 
ful for next year as we were for this 
season. 


ness. 


Some sales of lambs for fall deliv- 
ery have been reported at eleven cents. 
This is for all of the wether lambs as 
they run and without any cut-backs. 
The sale of the King clip at Laramie 
for 41 cents is reported. 

Range generally throughout the 
state is in good condition. 


J. B. Wilson. 





NORTHERN MONTANA 


Sheep are as scarce as hen’s teeth 
in this country and are regarded as a 
curiosity. Except for the few we have, 
there is not a sheep within twenty-five 
miles of Inverness, Montana. This was 
once a good stock country, but the 
sheep disappeared with the coming of 
the wheat farmers and now the wheat 
farmers have about all gone. Sheep 
have made more money. here than any- 
thing else up to the present time. The 
country is practically all owned by the 
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loan companies and they are unable to 
dispose of it. 

We butcher a few sheep and ped- 
dle them out for 20 to 25 cents per 
pound, and have had wethers bring 
over $30. 


Poor fences and coyotes are the 
worst things a man with a small flock 
has to contend with. 

There is quite a lot of talk about oil 
around here. It may be an oil coun- 
try all right, but it certainly isn’t a 
wheat country. Taking it one year 
with another, no white man can make 
a living here in that. F. R. Lincoln. 

Inverness, Montana. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA 





We are in northwestern Montana 
(Sanders County). This last winter 
we fed from the 20th of November un- 
til the second week in April, excepting 
three weeks in December. Range 
lambing commenced in March, and such 
weather few ever saw. Storm after 
storm topped the long winter, and 
spring is thirty days behind. The snow 
is only half way up the sides of the 
mountains now (May 20th) and there 
will not be any mountain feed before 
the tenth of June. Our mountain range 
is plentiful, but it is very dry now and 
the grass on the open country will soon 
start to cure if it does not rain soon. 


Sheep will shear around one to one 
and one-half pounds lighter due to the 
winter. Lambing is 65 to 75 per cent 
of normal. Buyers are in the field for 
wool at from 28 to 40 cents on con- 
tracts. I was offered 35 cents which 
I accepted, and 8% cents for lambs, 
October delivery, which I did not ac- 
cept. Young ewes are few. I would 
not be surprised to see choice one and 
two-year-olds bring $12 before Novem- 
ber first. 


Wages are from $50 to $65. Now and 
again a first class mountain man will 
get $75. Good mountain men are very 
scarce. It now looks as if we might 
pay for some of the hay we bought 
two years ago at $25 per ton and this 
winter at $16. J. W. Gladdens. 

Plevna, Montana. 
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A REFRESHING BREEZE FROM 
WEST TEXAS 





The physical condition of west Texas 
was never better—grass, grass, every- 
where. It is true the rains have de- 
layed the sheep shearing, but wool is 
going up and who cares? Some of us 
contracted our wools in January and 
February, sold it in the grease and 
dirt, and now we are shearing and de- 
livering “scoured wool” after all the 
rains. 

Our local twelve months’ wool is 
selling at 48 cents, and five and six 
months’ clips are bringing 38 cents per 
pound. Lambs are being contracted 
at $5 per head, delivered October first. 
Yearling ewes are selling at $6 and $7 
per head out of the shearing pen, and 
we look for them to bring $10 to $12 
by breeding time. 

Most of our sheep and goat men are 
back on their feet financially and we 
expect to pull off one of the biggest 
and best sheep and goat shows and 
sales that was ever held in the great 
Southwest, at the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation of Texas at San Angelo, June 
27th to 30th. 

Sheep is mutton, goat is———————? 
We are going to name goat meat at 
this convention and I will send you 
the “baby’s name,” that some day will 
grow to be a man who will rank along 
side of your “Mr. Mutton.” Come down 
and be with us in June? If you can’t 
come, send your “Desert Shepherd,” 
Richard A. Wormwood, and we will 
fill him so full of nice, fat, juicy goat 
that he never will go back to his “des- 
ert flock of sheep,” or write another 
letter to his “Pal Ern,” but. stay in 
Texas and marry some Angora queen. 

Sonora, Texas. B. M. Halbert. 





WESTERN OREGON 





We are all little sheep lords in this, 


Lincoln County, Oregon. We run sheep 


on the open range for a greater part 
of the year, letting them herd them- 
selves. Some of us do not see our 
sheep or goats often enough to know 
whether they are still on their old 
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“stomping” grounds, up around th & 
summit of the Coast range, or dow 
on the beach (our country borders the § 
Pacific Ocean). Those who do get oy 
and look them up, keep salt in éstah. § 
lished places and round the stock wp | 
once in a while so as to be sure they 
are all there, usually get a bigger check 
when the lambs and wool are soli 
Average flocks here range in size from 
ten to one hundred fifty head. 

The past winter caused considerable J 
loss owing to the long-continued freez. 
ing weather from December lst to 
April lst. Some owners lost practical. 
ly all of their lambs that were drop. 
ped in February and March—the usual 
months for lambing. 

We have no buyers for the lambs 
until about September Ist and some 
sheepmen have commenced to breed 90 §f 
as to have the lambs arrive after the J 
feed on the range is good, thus lessen- f 
ing the trouble of feeding and pastur- § 
ing on enclosed fields. The best lamb- [ 
ing I know of for this 
twenty-four lambs from twenty ewes. 

_On account of the small number 


ae s 





owned, all the men here do their own J 


shearing about June Ist, using the hand 
power machines. 

No recent sales have been made that 
I know of. The price, however, would 
be around $6.50 for young Cotswold 
and Shropshire ewes. 
wool and mohair growers in this com- 
munity belong to the Pacific Co-oper- 
ative Wool Growers Association with 
headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 

Harlan, Oregon. ___C. D. Springer. 


CENTRAL IDAHO 





We have had a cold, backward spring : 
in central Idaho. Feed has been short | 


and there has been some loss in stock 
Lambings will run from 80 to 110 pet 
cent. There has been no contracting 
done on wool or lambs yet, and 
sales of ewes. 
of the ewes are aged and the sheep 
men are trying to buy young ewes #® 
replenish their flocks. 

The snow is holding on the mou 
tains, which will make the summet} 
feed ‘late on the ranges. 


Riggins, Idaho. C. M. Clay. 
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The Rambouillet, Its Origin and Development 


The Rise and Spread of a Great Breed of Sheep—lIts Introduction and Improvement in America 
By Felix A. Plastino, M. S. Agr., Idaho Technical Institute. 


The Rambouillet takes its name from 
the French Government Experiment 
Station near the village of Rambouil- 
let, in northern France, where the first 
importations of Spanish Merino sheep 
were taken by Gilbert in 1786. 


The French Government Flock 

During the reign of Louis XVI, 
Daubenton, foreseeing the possible 
monopoly of the woolen trade by Spain, 
sought to improve the native wools of 
France, and thus make France inde- 
pendent of the increasingly prominent 
Spanish woolen industry. To this end 
he began experimenting on the native 
breeds of sheep, and his experiments 
were so gratifying as to confirm his 
hopes of making France independent 
of wools from Spain. In the meantime, 
Louis XVI had purchased the domain 
of Rambouillet and had designated a 
part of it for the Government Experi- 
ment Station. d’Angevillier, general 
superintendent of the experiment sta- 
tion, asked the king of Spain in the 


name of the French king for permis- 
sion to import a flock of the best Mer- 
ino sheep then in Spain. This request 
was granted, and in June, 1786, seven 
years before the first Merino left Spain 
a flock was selected 
around Segovia and shipped to France, 
in charge of Spanish shepherds. The 
flock consisted of 334 ewes, 42 rams 
and seven wethers. Seventeen of the 
flock died during the voyage and 36 
arrived at Rambouillet in October, 1786. 
This small flock of 383 pure Spanish 
Merinos of the best grade that could 
then be found in Spain, was the sole 
source of the blood of our French Mer- 
ino, or Rambouillet of today, the be- 
ginning of 


for America, 


improvement of length, 
strength, and quality of wool, as well 
as improvement in the direction of 
mutton production. 


These animals were selected by.the 
best experts that could be found, and 
they were not taken as a gift from the 
king of Spain, but were purchased with 








the idea in mind of improving the na- 
tive sheep of France. The king of 
Spain had made it clear that only the 
best animals could be exported to 
France and the Spanish shepherds took 
a great deal of pride in selecting such 
animals and sending them out of 
France as representatives of Spanish 
superiority in sheep management. 
Before these animals ‘could become 
acclimated to the different conditions 
they were forced to undergo, thirty- 
five of the ewes and a good many lambs 
died. In the spring of 1787, 140 lambs 
were dropped at Rambouillet. The flock 
increased very slowly during the first 
few years at Rambouillet because a 
great many donations were made to 
breeders of the surrounding country. 
This was carried on until 1890 when 
distribution by sales began. 
Encouraged by the success of the 
first importation the French Govern- 
ment sent Professor Gilbert to Spain 
to secure a larger and better importa- 











Exhi 


A Rambouillet Prize Winner at the Dresden, 
bition in 1865. From the flock of Otto Steiger. 


Germany, 


A Rambouillet Stud Ram from the flock of Otto Steiger. 
Winner at the Warsaw Exhibition in 1882. Fleece weight 22 


pounds, body weight 210 pounds. 
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tion. Because of the fact that the two 
nations were at war at the time, and 
because the Spaniards had noticed that 
the Merinos they had first sent to 
France were doing so well, the mission 
was an exceedingly hard one. How- 
ever, he started for Spain early in 1799 
and by May of that year he had pur- 
chased 700 sheep. He had been assist- 
ed in the purchase of these animals by 
Gil Hernanz, chief shepherd who had 
helped bring the first importation to 
France. In writing of the animals he 
had purchased Professor Gilbert said 
in part: 

“We purchased 700 sheep, of which I am 
moderately satisfied. I selected them from 
the best flocks. In general I have not seen 
animals that could compare to ours in re- 
gard to size and wool, and as to the quality, 
I don’t in reality, see any difference. I refer 
to the very best. The most of them have the 
front of the legs covered with wool. The 


average weight of the fleeces does not ex- 
ceed five pounds.” 


A large part of the purchases of 
which Professor Gilbert wrote were 
lost while awaiting transfer to France. 
He remained a second year in Spain 
and finally sent back 237 head of which 
52 head were added to the flock at 
Rambouillet in September, 1800. 


Very little thought was at first given 
to the keeping of records regarding 
the weights of the animals and their 
fleeces at Rambouillet. The first rec- 
ord of weights was that of a shear- 
ing in 1794, when the fleeces were 
weighed in pounds, but the fractions 
were not noted. 


In a paper which he wrote while a 
member of the government commis- 
sion, Gilbert gives a good description 
of the Merino of that time, which is a 
great deal more valuable than such 


pictures as were made. His descrip- 


tion is quaintly worded and reads as 
follows : 


“The height of these sheep of a pure 
race varies from twenty-four to. thirty 
inches, the first being in places where the 
pasture is light, the soil dry, and the feed 
poor. The highest type of ram of a pure 
race has the eyes extremely lively, and all 
his movements are quick. His pace is free 
and rhythmical. In those of first quality the 
head is wide, the lines of his front, instead 
of being arched and short as in the French 
races, are straight, rounded on both sides 
and very large. His ears are very short, 
the horns very thick, large, full of wrinkles, 
and turned in redoubled spirals. The nape 
is very wide and thick. The neck is short, 
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the crop round, the back well rounded, the 
loins wide, the dew-lap hangs very low and 
wide. The stern is wide and round and the 
legs strong, large and well-wooled. His 
broad body is covered with a very fine, well- 
crimped wool, long, soft and compact, con- 
stituting a wool superior to all other races. 
It is even over all parts of his body, from 
his eyes to his hoofs. It is remarkably free 
from yolk, but with oil sufficient to pro- 
mote the greatest growth, finest fibre, and 
most compact fleece, which always parts as 
a book opens. The finest ewes approximate 
in form the character and beauty of the 
finest rams.” 


Management at Rambouillet 


Every effort was made to keep the 
flock at Rambouillet free from any for- 
eign blood, and in this the management 
was completely successful. Great care 
and attention was given and every de- 
tail noted and recorded. For this rea- 
son the French were able to say that 
the flock was absolutely pure, and as 
all records were kept up nothing can 
be doubted. This is the only instance 
of improvement and development of a 
breed of sheep with such zeal and earn- 
estness to develop the type most suited 
for given conditions without the intro- 
duction of outside blood. Their im- 
provement is entirely due to selection. 


Because of the fact that the purity of 
the flocks was so jealously guarded 
there was established a foundation so 
pure that there have since been no di- 
vergencies in their breeding and no 
sub-races are to be found. 


Such improvement of the Rambouil- 
let as was not entirely due to selec- 
tion is attributable to the manner in 
which the flock was fed. As different 
men succeeded to the directorship of 
the experiment station, various ideas 
prevailed in the improvement of the 
flock. Most notable among these was 
the change from the improvement of 
the Merino for its wool only, that is, 
improvement regarding the quality, 
length of staple, and fineness of the 
wool, to the improvement of the con- 
formation. This began in the year 
1834, and was caused by the fact that 
a good many breeds of mutton sheep 
had been introduced into France from 
England, and their wonderfully smooth, 
plump conformation attracted the at- 
tention of the Merino breeders, who 
immediately attempted to secure the 
same type of conformation on their 
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Merino animals. It is important to 


note here that it never was considered 


that this improvement of conformation 
could be brought about by Crossing 
rams of the imported mutton breeds 
upon the Merino flocks. This attitude 
can be explained in a measure by the 
fact that the government station had 
impressed the breeders with the nee. 
essity of keeping the blood-lines abso. 
lutely pure. 

The only other alternative in improv- 
ing the Merino conformation was ¢e- 
lection and feeding. Therefore they 
immediately began improving the ra- 
tions fed their animals, and especially 
they began pushing their lambs, be- 
ginning to feed them concentrates as 
soon as they were able to handle them 
and continuing until maturity. In this 
way a notable improvement was soon 
to be seen, and encouraged by their 
success they redoubled their efforts, 
They also noticed the lack of vigor in 
their flocks and immediately set about 
improving this by reducing the amount 
of shelter formerly given them. For 
a time it seemed as if they were all 
wrong, because so many of the weaker 
inferior animals perished, but the re- 
sults were not long 
themselves, and today the Rambouillet 
is one of the most vigorous, prolific, 
and long-lived of the breeds of sheep. 
From1834 to 1847 the average size of 
the ewes was increased from eighty 
pounds to one hundred and twenty, and 
that of the rams from about one hun- 
dred pounds to two hundred or even 
more. The vigor of the animals was 
also greatly increased and their con- 
formation improved. 


in manifesting 


Another characteristic developed by 


the Merino at the Rambouillet station | 


was its fecundity. It was very notice- 
able in the first few years of the Mer- 
ino’s advent at Rambouillet, that they 
were very far from being as prolifie 
as was desired. After forty years of 
improvement a careful survey of the 
reproductive ability of the Rambouillet 
was taken and it was found that the 
flock of 4,005 ewes produced 92 pet 
cent of lambs. Bernardin 


breeding practiced at the station. 











attributes 
this increase in fecundity to the it | 
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would be inclined to question this, how- 
ever. He further says in speaking of 
the work at the Rambouillet station: 


“The fold of Rambouillet can show by 
record and statistics that the managers have 
produced a type of sheep which they sought 
to produce from the start; that this race 
of sheep has been kept pure for a century, 
and everyone applauds at sight the incom- 
parable perfection attained at Rambouillet; 
that the modes of feeding, different regimen, 
methods of breeding, improvement by selec- 
tion, care-and good management of shep- 
herds, has produced a sheep of early devel- 
opment for consumption, rapid growth to 
maturity, and showing a gain by averages 
from 120 pounds for rams and 80 pounds 
for ewes in 1800, to 200 to 250 pounds for 
rams and 120 to 150 pounds for ewes in 
1880; that the weight of the fleece of rams 
has increased from 10 pounds in 1800 to 
16 to 20 pounds in 1880, and ewes from 
5% pounds in 1800 to 10 pounds in 1880, 
with length of staple increased from 2 inches 
in 1800, to 3 or 3% inches in 1880; that the 
fineness of fibre and crimp of the wool have 
reached the highest degree of perfection, 
and that for length, strength and elasticity 
it has no equal; that a density and bulk of 
fleece has been attained which does not ex- 
ist in any other race of sheep; that the 
wethers and lambs are noted for their rapid 
and steady growth to maturity, their aptitude 
to fatten and the excellent quality of mut- 
ton, and that other Merinos are not of the 
saine value and title as those of the Ram- 
bouillet, either regarding the production or 
the qualities of the wool and meat. This 
type of sheep are the only Merinos in exist- 
ence that are noted for their prodigious size, 
rapid growth, great hardiness, and a dense 
fleece of great bulk, length of staple, free- 
dom from excessive grease, and unsurpassed 
fineness, equally suited for both carder and 
comber.” 


Importations to America 

The Rambouillet was first introduced 
into the United States under the name 
of the French Merino, which title it 
retained until about 1890. The first 
importation seems to have been made 
by D. C. Collins, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, in 1840. This importation con- 
sisted of two rams and twenty ewes 
from the government flock at Ram- 
bouillet. These were considered very 
fine specimens and attracted consider- 
able attention at the time of their ar- 
rival. Some of the earliest French Mer- 
inos were taken to. Vermont, but it 
seems that they were not retained any 
length of time, and were finally ship- 
ped to the Pacific coast, where they 
became the foundation of the great 
flocks of California French Merinos. 

In 1846, John Taintor, of Connecti- 
cut, imported two rams and seven ewes 
which he purchased from Victor Gil- 
bert, a direct relative of the Gilbert 
who made the first importation for the 
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French government. These found their 
way into the flock of Patterson of New 
York, some of them also going to Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1851, Mr. A. P. Howard, of Wood- 
stock, Ohio, made selections in France 
for his premier flock and from this 
start developed the Ohio Rambouillet 
colony that has made so much of Am- 
erican sheep history since 1893. 

The Rambouillet in Germany 

While France was evolving from the 
Spanish stock a robust animal with 
excellence in both carcass and fleece, 
German breeders, with their Saxony 
Merino, also descended from Spanish 
blood, . 
fineness of wool fibre. The other quali- 


had reached .the extreme in 
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the von Homeyer Rambouillets exhib- 
ited at Chicago earned for them the 
name of “Elephantine Merinos.” 

Only the depressed financial condi- 
tion of the country prevented von 
Homeyer’s Merinos being received 
with open arms. However, flocks in 
Ohio, Michigan, and California, which 
had been maintained in comparative 
obscurity for a good many years be- 
gan to spring into prominence, and 
thus became the foundation of the 
breed in America. Importations from 
the von Homeyer and Rambouillet 
flocks were added rapidly and they 
made a considerable impression upon 
the development of the breed in this 
country. 





A Stud Sire, Prince of Parowan—77295—and three of his sons. 
Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 


ties were less pleasing, however, and 
the French type was soon engrafted 
upon the German flocks with excel- 
lent results. The most successful and 
enterprising of the German breeders 
were Steiger and von Homeyer from 
whose flocks importations came to 
America from 1890 to 1900, many of 
them through the activities of the well 
known Col. Dwight Lincoln, who be- 
came secretary of the American Ram- 
bouillet Association in 1899. Mr. Lin- 
coln also imported from France. The 
von Homeyer Rambouillets exhibited 
at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, 
created a sensation. They were in 
charge of W. F. Markham of Avon, 
New York. The exceptional size of 


Owned by U. S. Sheep 


Progress in the United States 

Up to 1900 only one volume of the 
American Rambouillet Record had 
been issued. It contained the regis- 
tration of 693 sheep imported or bred 
between 1881 and 1891. The names of 
Grinnell, Keyser, Townsend and Wyck- 
off, all of Michigan, stand out promin- 
Wyckoff was to 
continue for many years as a construc- 
tive breeder whose work compares 
with that of the world’s celebrities in 
the animal industry. 

The third volume of the association, 
published in 1901, showed a member- 
ship of 120 United States breeders, in- 
cluding the following from Western 
states: Wyoming, C. W. Barney, For- 


ently in this volume. 
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bes Bros., National Sheep and Land 
Co.; Utah, S. Bills, Will C. Clos, W. S. 
Hansen, Richards and West, J. H. 
Seely ; California, Wilmans Bros. This 
volume carried the total number of 
registrations up to 10673, representing 
registration of lambs dropped up to 
and including 1899. 

From that time the history of Ram- 
bouillets in the West is the common 
knowledge of many of the men still 
young in years but rich in experience 
and accomplishment. King Bros. of 
Wyoming have widely advertised the 
Western Rambouillets through their 
extensive exhibition of the products of 
their flocks in many states. The But- 
terfield Live Stock Co. evolved a type 
of Rambouillet that has earned popul- 
arity on the range. These breeders 
have produced sheep that have made 
history at the ram sales held by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
since 1916. Along with them have fig- 
ured prominently, Seely, Bullards, 
Candland, Madsen, Hansen, Woods, 
and many others whose meritorious 
records are written in the reports of 
sales, shows, and private transactions. 

Rambouillet progress in America has 
been achieved through the merits of 
the blood and the work of private 
breeders who sought to produce a su- 
perior animal for practical range con- 
ditions. In the East the University of 
Illinois and Purdue University in In- 
diana have contributed notably to the 
work. In 1908, the United States Gov- 
ernment procured a foundation flock of 
Rambouillets for use in experimental 
study of practices of breeding and 
management for the production of 
wool and mutton under range condi- 
tions. While the production of an in- 
dividual type and improvement of the 
stock has not been the primary pur- 
pose in maintaining the flock, real pro- 
gress has been made and demonstrated 
by the quality of the surplus rams 
sold in recent years. It is fitting that 
the great Department of Agriculture 
of the United States should reserve the 
sérvices of competent men and of suit- 
able facilities for aiding in the contin- 
uation and enlargement of the influ- 
ence of a great breed that has already 
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meant so much to America and that 
owes its rise to the foresight and ac- 
complishment of the government of a 
country that has meant and still means 
so much to the United States as does 
the Republic of France. 
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[It is the hope of the Wool Grower ty 
be able to publish a connected accoun; 
of the march of the Rambouillet jy 
more recent years as shown in the 
stories of some of the breed’s greates 
sires. | 
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Licensed Warehouses 


Help to Orderly 


Wool Marketing 


The following statement is issued 
by the Warehouse Division of the Bu- 
reau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

Some one has said that Science is 
knowing—Art is doing. If some one can 
tell you something about the United 
States Warehouse Act, that will then 
be Science, and if you utilize it, that 
then will be Art. 

The wool grower’s problem is the 
bringing about of a better marketing of 
his wool. It is the same problem that 
has vexed and still confronts growers 
throughout the land. The past two 
years have been especially trying to 
all engaged in the wool growing in- 
dustry. For some, it has even brought 
financial disaster; still others have had 
their resources so strained and crippled 
that it will take years for them to over- 
come fully the ill effects of a market 
offering less than the cost of produc- 
tion and of a period during which there 
was no market at all. 

Conditions in the industry are, how- 
ever, improving considerably. While 
the wool price decline has been greater 
than at any preceding time, such de- 
clines are not new. In fact, the uncer- 
tainty due to wide variations in price 
has been the chief reason why Ameri- 
can wool production has not advanced. 
There has been no assurance of ade- 
quate prices. Often growers have been 
obliged to sell when prices were lowest, 
while the consumer has paid prices 
much the same the year around. 

During the few months each year 
that the grower has been disposing of 
his wool, in the past, the mere fact that 
it has been unloaded on the market 
within so short a time may have been 
sufficient to cause the price to decline. 


After the wool was out of grower’ 
hands, prices usually advanced. That 
advance may not have been due to ma- 
nipulation, but to more efficient mar. 
keting methods—marketing according 
to the laws of supply and demand. 

The buyers, by distributing sales 
over the entire year to meet the de- 
mands of the manufacturers have thus 
largely controlled prices. Why should 
not growers do this themselves and 
thereby help stabilize their business, 
making returns more certain and ade- 
quate? It has been the dealer’s ability 
to command hundreds of millions of 
dollars that has enabled hinr to finance 
wool growers and manufacturers alike 
and so control largely the wool market- 
ing situation. 

How can the grower 
credit necessary to market 
in a more scientific manner? 


~ 


obtain _ the 

his wool 

Tens of thousands of growers have 
done it under the United States Ware 
house Act, by placing their wool in lr 
censed warehouses and_ obtaining 
United States bonded warehouse re- 
ceipts. There is no better collateral 
for the marketing of agricultural pro 
ducts than these receipts. 

The United States Warehouse Att 


provides for a permissive system 0! § 


supervis 
for the 


government inspection and 
ion. The act also provides 
licensing of competent weighers and 
graders upon application. 
The following statement was mate 








ee 


by an official of a large wool growétS § 


organization which has had experientt 
in operating under the act. 


“We have urged that all warehouses 
be operated under the Federal Wart 
house Act because we have becom 
thoroughly converted to this idea até 
firmly believe that wool financing ® 
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the future will be handled practically 
altogether in this way.” 

The following statements were 
made by the Board of Bank Examin- 
ers of the state of Mississippi: 

“We find from a study of this act 
that it is a comparatively easy matter 
for any warehouse to meet the re- 
quirements. We recommend that you 
make investigations as to the value of 
bonded warehouses as contemplated 
under this act. If your investigations 
lead you to believe that an operation 
of the warehouses in your state, under 
the Federal system of warehousing will 
not only benefit the producer but will 
benefit all interested and especially the 
banks by furnishing a receipt of un- 
questioned value, we recommend that 
you join hands and present the fact 
to the owners of the warehouses of 
the state and impress upon them the 
urgent necessity of prompt application 
under this act.” 

Another bankers’ association said: 

“It should be the personal respon- 
sibility of every banker to use his ut- 
most influence and endeavors to see 
that the warehouses in his commun- 
ity are made to afford the protection 
offered by the United States Ware- 
house Act.” 


Warehouse manager says: 


“Replying to yours of the 30th rela- 


tive to my experience with and ob- 
servation of the working of the Unit- 
ed States Warehouse Act, I am high- 
ly pleased with the operation of this 
act—the bonding and the supervision 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture of the warehouse. Our 
operation under this act has been very 
easy owing to the fact that there has 
been no red tape attached to it, our 
patrons have experienced no difficulty 
in negotiating our receipts, and the 
banks really give them preference as 
collateral, since they have Uncle Sam’s 
O.K. on them. At the expiration of 
our license we will want a renewal.” 


It has been shown that unstable con- 
ditions in the wool industry have re- 
tarded its growth. To make it a safer 
business with more constant and ade- 
quate returns, it is necessary to correct 
the wide fluctuations in prices. This 
may be done to a large extent by mar- 
keting wool in a more orderly manner, 
taking into consideration the facts of 
supply and demand. 

Ready credit will always be an im- 
portant factor in such a marketing sys- 
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tem. Without it, the best distributing 
system will not be able to function per- 
fectly. Licensed warehouses will pro- 
vide for obtaining that credit. Such 
warehouses will be a valuable aid in 
every wool producing community in 
making possible successful co-operative 
marketing which is your great aim. 

(Wool growers interested in ware- 
housing should read the explanation 
of the Warehouse Act as presented in 
the issue of the Wool Grower for Feb- 
ruary, 1921.) 





GOVERNMENT LICENSED WOOL 
WAREHOUSES 





Twenty-three warehouse licenses 
for wool have been taken out under 
the provisions of the United States 
Warehouse Act of August 11, 1916... 

The following list of holders of licen- 
ses for handling wool is furnished by 
the Warehouse Division of the Bureau 
of Markets, Washington, D. C.: 

1. The Holliday Wool Storage Co., 
(Main Bldg.), Chicago, II. 

3. The Holliday Wool Storage Co., 
(Bldg. H), Chicago, Il. 

5. Eastern Bonded 
Corp., Norfolk, Va. 

8. W. E. Scott Wool Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

9. H. G. Guyhn, Mitchell, S. D. 

17. Northern California Wool 
Warehouse Company, Vina, Calif. 

22. Weil Bros. & Co., Inc., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

25. Western Wool Storage Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 

26. The Holliday Wool 
Co., (Bldg. G), Chicago, Il. 

30. Consolidated Warehouse Com- 
pany, Alturas, Calif. 


Warehouse 


Storage 


31. Consolidated Warehouse Com- 
pany, Davis Creek, Calif. 
32. Consolidated Warehouse Com- 


pany, Fairport, Calif. 

33. Consolidated Warehouse Com- 
pany, Leavitt, Calif. 

34, Consolidated Warehouse 
pany, Litchfield, Calif. 


Com- 
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35. Consolidated Warehouse Com- 
pany, Willow Ranch, Calif. 

36. Consolidated Warehouse Com- 
pany, Lakeview, Ore. 

39. A. I. Louis, Kansas City, Mo. 

47. A. B. Robertson, Condon, Ore. 

53. Green River Mercantile Com- 
pany, Green River, Wyo. 

54. John W. Hay, Bitter Creek, 
Wyo. 


55. Opal Shearing Corral Com- 
pany, Opal, Wyo. 
56. Opal Shearing Corral Com- 


pany, (Graham-Hershler Whse.), Opal, 
Wyo. 

59. James E. McNamara, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 





THE SONG OF THE RAM 





"Tis just two years since trouble came 
Which almost lost me my good name, 
For wool had toppled from its height 
And I was in a sorry plight. 


My fleece which once was tinged with 
gold 

Upon the counter lay—unsold; 

And I was heading to the yard 

Whence comes your mutton and your 
lard. 


But every lane must have its turn; 
Each has his day, e’en to the worm; 
Hope springs eternal in the breast, 
And hope for me comes from the West. 


The sound of shears is heard again 
From California, clear to Maine; 
And eager buyers crowd the pens 
To grab the fleece as it descends. 


No fear of shrinkage daunts their 
quest, 

For wool is wool—forget the rest; 

And mounting prices only serve 

To mark the buyers’ steady nerve. 


So once again I hie away 
To pastures green and lots of hay, 
Forgetting weeks and months of pain; 
“For Richard is himself again.” 
Philadelphia, May, 1922. 
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Estimated Cost of Sheep and Wool Production in Argentina 


For a number of reasons, North 
American wool growers are directly in- 
terested in the cost of sheep and wool 
production Argentina. Although 
that country is a poor second to Aus- 
tralia so far as concerns total exports 
of wool—an annual average during re- 
cent years of about 300,000,000 pounds 
as against approximately 600,000,000 
pounds—over 80 per cent of the Argen- 
tine exports are crossbred wools, as 
against 35 per cent of the Australian. 
In other words, Argentina exports con- 
siderably more crossbred wools than 
Australia. 


in 


The crossbred wools suf- 
fered most by the decline in prices dur- 
ing 1920 and such grades now form the 
great bulk of the world’s surplus of 
wools. Since approximately 75 per cent 
of the United States clip is of crossbred 
types, the foregoing has a special inter- 
est to the American sheepman. Prob- 
ably 60 per cent of the domestic clip 
consists of three-eighths-blood and 
coarser wools; probably 75 per cent of 
the Argentine clip would grade three- 
eighths-blood or coarser in the Amer- 
ican market. 


Partly because of the above facts, 
the United States Tariff Commission 
made a study of production costs in Ar- 
entina. This study comprised the pe- 
riod of inflated war costs and prices 
(the wool years of 1917-18 and 1918-19) 
in order, if possible, to have results 
fairly comparable with the costs ascer- 
tained by the commission for American 
range wools in 191 8 and 1919. A num- 
ber of ranches were visited in the Ar- 
entine, and many sheepmen were inter- 
viewed. Most of these men, besides be- 
ing wool growers, also were wool deal- 
ers, or sheep buyers, or both, and were 
especially qualified to speak of gen- 
eral conditions and costs. 


There was a unanimity of opinion as 
to increases in costs and the extent of 
such increases. It may at first seem 
strange that, in a country entirely out- 
side of the war zone, costs should have 
risen at virtually the same rate as in 
this country. But there was a heavy 
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An Argentine Sheep Herder’s Home 


emigration of Europeans to take their 
places with the colors in countries from 
which they had come; there was also 
a virtual cessation of immigration, and 
a steady movement of workers from 
rural areas into domestic industries 
started to replace serious shortages of 
imported goods. The sheepmen esti- 
mated that wages increased nearly 60 
per cent, or practically the same as in 
the United States. The efficiency of 
labor decreased somewhat, owing to 
the loss of many skilled workers and 
their replacement by new men. Pur- 
chased. provisions increased about 100 
per cent, and some incidental expenses 
by 200 to 300 per cent. There appears to 
have been an approximate parity of in- 
creases in costs directly chargeable to 
wool in both countries. Accordingly, 
the estimated cost of production per 
pound averaged 27 1-3 cents in the wool 
years 1917-18 and 1918-19 in Argentina. 
This was nearly three times the aver- 
age in 1910, as calculated from the re- 
port of the Taft Tariff Board. In the 
United States the cost of range-grown 


Out in a Big Pasture of the Fenced Range Country. 


wools averaged 45 cents per pound in 
1918 and 1919, as against nearly 16 
cents in 1910. 
est and rental are included in expen- 


In each instance inter- 


ses, and joint costs are allocated be- 
tween wool and mutton in proportion 
to receipts from these two sources. 


The accompanying tabulation pre 
sents a brief summary of these Argen- 
tine and American range costs. It will 
be noted that in both countries the 
same per cent of total expenses was 
incurred for labor. This is not surpris- 
ing, in view of the fact that in Argen- 
tine a good manager’s salary usually is 
almost as large as the total wages paid 
to all regular help. In different re 
gions, however, the per cent of total 
expenses charged to labor in Argentina 
varies from 45 per cent on unfenced, 
state owned ranges in Chubut, down to 
20 per cent for farm flocks in Buenos 
Aires. Nearly 20 per cent of the total 
expense per head in the United States 


was for feed; there was no expense 0! § 


this sort in the Argentine, and, apatt 
from lower labor cost, this is one 0 
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the outstanding advantages possessed 
by sheepmen in that country. About 
2 per cent is charged to interest and 
rentals in the United States as against 
nearly 40 per cent in Argentina. This 
high percentage in the latter country 
results from the almost exclusive use 
of fenced ranges. The use of fenced 
ranges is a major factor in lowering 
the labor charge per head of sheep. In 
the different regions the land rental 
and interest charges vary widely, from 
nearly 54 per cent for farm flocks in 
Buenos Aires, down to 16 per cent on 
unfenced state lands in Chubut. 
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breeding areas, and the acute war de- 
mand for wool centered mainly on 
crossbred wools; they therefore sold 
for much more per pound than most 
fine wools. Therefore the higher the 
expense per head of sheep shorn, the 
higher was the price per pound of wool. 
Since during the war years wool in- 
creased much more in price than mut- 
ton, a much larger percentage of total 
expenses had to be charged to wool in 
allocation of costs than would be the 
case under normal market conditions. 
This was particularly true of the light 
shrinking, coarse crossbreds grown in 









































The table follows: the humid region, and was an _ addi- 
TABLE 1. 
SHEEP AND WOOL COMPARATIVE COSTS 
United States* Argentina’ 
1918 1919 1917-1919 
Sheep Investment per head $10.98 $12.66 $ 4.34 
Total Receipts per head 8.79 9.68 4.55 
Expenses per head’ 7.94 8.54 3.04 
To labor 31.58% 34.51% 32.96% 
To feed 20.90% ks ie as 
To Interest and Rentals 19.58% 25.16% 39.68% 
Profit per head' 0.85 1.14 1.51 
Ratio of Receipts—from wool 48% 46% 10% 
Ratio of Receipts—from mutton 52% 54% 30% 
Wool per pound—Receipts 0.543 0.526 .383 
Expenses’ ... 0.450 0.451 .273 
Profit’ .. 0.093 0.075 110 
Mutton per head in flOCK—ReECEIPES wncereeccncccsaseccesereenrseeseeeeee 4.46 5.25 1.37° 
Expenses’ .. 4.33 4.75 71 
Profit’ .. 0.13 0.50 66 





‘Including interest in cost. 


* Argentine costs are converted into U. S. money at par exchange. 


* Based on sales made at ranch. 


‘From the Wool Growing Industry, U. S. Tariff Commission, 1921. 


In Argentina total receipts per head 
of sheep shorn ranged from $2.53 to 
$5.58, or a variation of over 100 per 
cent; expenses ranged from $2.13 to 
$3.57,a variation of about 70 per 
cent. The net profit per head, shorn 
ranged from 40 cents to $2.01, or a var- 
iation of 400 per cent. For a number 
of reasons, however, the cost per pound 
of wool varied only 50 per cent in the 
different regions, from about 24.5 cents 
in Patagonia, to 36.3 cents in Corrien- 
tes. Neglecting Corrientes there is a 
surprisingly small variation in cost per 
pound, the range being from 24.3 cents 
to 27.6 cents. This is accounted for 
Primarily by the fact that, aside from 
Corrientes, where much of the wool is 
washed, the higher the expense per 
head of sheep, the heavier the clip per 
head. This in itself greatly lessens dif- 
ference in cost per pound. But the 
greater expense per head was in cross- 


tional and important factor in lessen- 
ing differences in cost per pound. Fur- 
thermore, no winter feeding is done in 
Argentina; but winter feeding is a 
cause of wide cost variations in the 
United States. In addition, the costs 
secured were estimated averages for 
each region or section, which is a fur- 
ther factor in making more uniform the 
cost per pound of wool in a country 
where there are few or no striking var- 
iations in methods of operation. 
Conditions and cost vary consider- 
ably in different provinces and accord- 
ing to the type of sheep and systems 
of management. In Chubut and Rio 
Negro most of the land is leased from 
the state. The rancher often runs his 
sheep almost entirely on unfenced 


range for a rental of about 20 cents per 
year per sheep, and he then has but a 
limited capital investment in perma- 
nent improvements. 


For 6,500 breed- 
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ing ewes and their progeny—a total of 
slightly over 12,000 head—he usually 
has eleven herders and laborers, two 
foremen, and a manager. Including 
purchased provisions it was esti- 
mated that during the latter part 
of the war period the monthly 
wages of herders and laborers averaged 
100 pesos (one peso is worth 42.5 cents 
at par exchange) per month, foremen 
about 220 pesos, and a manager about 
800 pesos on the above size of ranch. 
Interest, depreciation and repairs are 
charged at 70 per cent on improve- 
ments valued at 2,000 pesos. 


On fenced land permanent improve- 
ments on such a ranch are estimated 
at 100,000 pesos. Where the land has 
been purchased by the operator, im- 
provements total about the same, but 
in addition to interest, etc., on the in- 
vestment, bare land rent is charged at 
6 per cent on an investment of 10 pesos 
($4.25) per head for 12,000 sheep, in- 
stead of an annual rental to the state 
of 20 cents per head. In both cases nine 
herders and laborers care for the sheep 
under the direction of one foreman and 
a manager. The wool clip averages 7.3 
pounds per head, as compared with 6.6 
pounds on unfenced range, and 60 
lambs are weaned per 100 ewes, instead 
of 50. Total receipts are increased in 
proportion. In practice, over a series of 
years, on unfenced range, the sheepmen 
usually are able to raise but few more 
ewe lambs than are needed for flock 
maintenance, and their annual losses 
and ranch consumption average 12% 
per cent, as against 10 per cent on 
fenced range. Their annual mutton 
sales comprise 1250 to 1300 head of 
two-year-old wethers, from 6500 ewes, 
as contrasted with 2450 to 2500 head of 


two-year-old wethers and old ewes 
from 6000 ewes on fenced range. Ex- 
penses per head of sheep shorn are 


smaller on unfenced range, but so are 
receipts, and net profit per head. Con- 
versely, on unfenced range the greater 
timportance of wool sales (81.8 per cent 
of total flock receipts as against 77.3 
per cent), and the lighter clip per head, 
result in a larger charge per pound 
against wool—27.6 cents as against an 
average of 25.5 cents on fenced range. 
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In northern Santa Cruz, and south- 
eastern Chubut, where crossbred sheep 
are mainly kept, the flocks are run 
chiefly on fenced range. About 67 per 
cent of lambs are weaned per 100 ewes; 
losses, etc., total about 10 per cent per 
year; surplus lambs are sold as long 
yearlings instead of as long two-year- 
olds. A flock based on 6000 ewes 
therefore comprises about 9600 head 
after fall sales are made, instead of 
about 12000 head on fenced range in 
the Merino region. However, the larger 
grazing requirements of these  cross- 
breds prevent any material saving in 
land rental. Eight herders and labor- 
ers are needed for the above crossbred 
flock, and total expense per head cf 
sheep shorn is considerably larger than 
for Merinos. However, 20 per cent 
more sheep are sold each year from the 
same number of crossbred ewes, and 
the heavier crossbred fleeces sold for 
much more per pound than the dusty 
Merino clips. In fact, the demand for 
crossbred wools forced up the price so 
that wool receipts were actually more 
important in total flock receipts in 
Santa Cruz than on fenced Merino 
range in Chubut—78.1 per cent as com- 
pared with 77.3 per cent. This results 
in an average charge of nearly 
25 cents per pound for these crossbred 
wools. 

In the La Pampa section, north of 
the Merino region, crossbreds also pre- 
dominate. Owing to the milder  cli- 
mate, 70 per cent of lambs are weaned 
per 100 ewes. Herders look after about 
1500 ewes or 2000 other sheep, as com- 
pared with about 2000 ewes or 3000 
other sheep on fenced range to the 
southward. The labor charge on a 
flock of 6000 ewes and their progeny 
therefore is considerably larger. Land 
rental per sheep also is larger, since 
sheepmen have to pay at the rate of 
about 80 cents per head when they 
lease fenced range. It is taken in blocks 
of two to twelve “leagues” (a league 
contains approximately 620 acres) 
at 2000 to 2500 pesos per league 
for land which one 
sheep on four to Ow- 


will carry 


six acres. 


ing to the slightly larger annual in- 
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crease, and to greater competition for 
the surplus yearlings, receipts from 
sales of sheep are considerably larger 
than in Santa Cruz. Therefore receipts 
from wool form a slightly smaller por- 
tion of total flock receipts. However, 
because of the greater expense per 
head, the cost per pound of wool aver- 
aged 25.5 cents, as compared with 24.9 
cents in the southern crossbreeding re- 
gion; but net profit per head of sheep 
shorn averaged somewhat larger— 
$1.67 as against $1.54. 

In Corrientes and Entre Rios, owing 
to more trouble from disease, one more 
man is needed for 6000 ewes and their 
increase than in La Pampa. Land ren- 
tal also is higher, averaging $1.06 per 
head, as compared with 80 cents. Fewer 
yearlings are sold each year, but at a 
somewhat higher price per head, and 
the wool sells at much more per pound. 
The clip per head is lighter, however, 
averaging only 6.6 pounds, and total 
receipts per head of sheep shorn thus 
average somewhat less than in La 
Pampa. Larger expenses per head cut 
down the profit to less than in the other 
crossbreeding areas discussed in the 
foregoing. The charge per pound of 
wool is much higher than elsewhere, 
but because of its superior quality and 
condition it also sells for much more. 
It would seem, however, that sheep 
production in Corrientes and Entre 
Rios is less remunerative than else- 
where in northeastern Argentina, and 
this conforms to the opinion of most 
shepherds. Sheep persist there partly 
because grain growing has been rela- 
tively slow in development, also be- 
cause much of the land is less well 
adapted to alfalfa than in Buenos 
Aires, and fine grasses have not yet se- 
cured a foothold in a _ large part of 
these provinces. 

In the Buenos Aires region most 
lambs are still sold as long yearlings, 
but with good management 75 per cent 
of lambs are weaned per 100 ewes. 
Land rent is charged at three pesos per 
sheep on the basis of wartime prices, 
or $1.28 per head. The heavy cross- 
bred yearlings sell for more than in 
other areas, and despite very high wool 
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prices, wool furnished only 70 per cent 
of total flock receipts during the war 
years. However, higher operating ex. 
penses largely due to land rent, re- 
sulted in a charge against wool of 267 
cents per pound. Total profit per 
head of sheep shorn was larger than 
elsewhere. It is surpassed only by 
sheepmen who sell their surplus > 
lambs at about six to eight months of 
age. 

Under the latter system, little 
practiced outside of Buenos Aires 
province, wool furnished only 64.7 per 
cent of total flock receipts, and 4l- 
though total expense per head of sheep 
shorn was higher than elsewhere, to- 
tal expenses were sufficiently increased 
to give a net profit per sheep shorn of 
$2.01. This was considerably more 
than under any other system. On the 
other hand, many farmers in_ the 
Buenos Aires region keep relatively 
small flocks—up to about 500 head of 
ewes. With proper care, net returns 
from such flocks should be as high as 
on purely livestock ranches, and, be 
cause of the incidental nature of the 
farm flocks, the effective return should 
be considerably larger. But many of 
these farm flocks are seriously neglect: 
ed, are badly infested with scab and in- 
ternal parasites, and not over 40 per 


cent of lambs are _ weaned per 
100 ewes. The lambs are often 
sold at six to eight months of 


age, but in flocks of this sort their qual- 
ity usually is not of the best. The wool 
also is quite burry. Flock expenses 
are so low that the charge per pound 
of wool is only moderate, but the profit 
per head of sheep shorn is about as low 
as in the less profitable areas of Chw- 
but. 





COLORADO WOOL SALE 





The Saguache 
wool pool, consisting of 450,000 pounds 


County, 


of fine wool, was sold on May 6th to 
Chas. J. Webb & Company for 35 cents, 


f. 0. b. cars. This pool includes all of the f 


wools of Saguache County except the 
Center clip. 
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THE NATIONAL RAM SALE. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
August 28, 29, 30, 1922 


The Seventh Annual Ram Sale under the management of the 
National Wool Growers Association and conducted for the 
mutual benefit of ram buyers and ram breeders. 








40 of America’s Leading Sheep Breeders Consign: 


1200 Rambouillet Range and Stud Rams 


800 Hampshires 


500 Lincolns-Cotswolds-Romneys-Corriedales- 
Panamas-Columbias-Crossbreds. 





This sale is recognized as setting the standards in character of range 

sheep and in prices. It is a wonderful educational event and 

should be attended by every sheep man, regardless of whether 
or not he intends to buy rams. 
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The Wool Sack 


BOSTON QUOTATIONS ON TERRITORY GRADES OF WOOL FOR JUNE 2ND. 


Boston 
Scoured Equivalent prices for grease wools 
value of different shrinkage rates as shown 














, Grade. (average) 68 66 64 60 58 52 
Fine and Fine-Medium staple ......... 42 45 A7T% 53 CE) ia ee 
Fine and Fine-Medium Clothing... 35% 39 41 ee 
Good French Combing (fIME) nccccesneeme 39 41% 44 49 iiccteer * ale 
Halt-blood staple i 35% .39 Al Me ees. eee ee 
Three-eighths-bDlo0d staple cececccccmceremnee ©87YQ cece scree is gee ~aaads 364% 381% .42 
Quarter-blood staple .80 (2) cian, . taste 33% .35 38 


(1) 


words, seldom yield over 40 per cent 


- WYOMING WOOL SALES 


The first sale of Natrona County 
pooled wools was held in Casper, Wyo- 
ming, on May 27. 

The offerings consisted of three clips 
in which ex-Governor Brooks is inter- 
ested, aggregating 105,000 pounds, and 
the Hank Miles clip, amounting to 14,- 
000 pounds. These wools run large- 
ly from half-blood to fine and were 
estimated to shrink from 62 to 66 per 
cent. 

The wools, after examination, were 
offered at sealed bid sale. W. H. Mc- 
Coy, of Casper, representing Caverly & 
Company, of Boston, secured the 
Brooks clips at 38c. 

Roper, Eddy & Company, of Boston, 
secured the Miles clip at 3734c. 

Nearly all the wool houses that han- 
dled central Wyoming wools in the 
past were represented at the sale, as 
were also some new houses, and nearly 
everyone represented put in a bid on 
one or all of the clips. 

The sale was conducted by a com- 
mittee from the Natrona Stock Grow- 
ers Association, consisting of M. J. 
Gothberg, P. C. Nicholaysen and 
Thomas Cooper, all of Casper. This 
committee expects to hold another sale 
within the next two or three weeks at 
which a much larger quantity of wool 
will be offered. 

A great deal of wool has been sold 
in Wyoming during the past two weeks 
at prices ranging from 35c to 4lc, the 
latter price being paid for the clip of 
King Brothers of Laramie. It is esti- 
mated that about 60 per cent of the 
Wyoming clip has been sold or con- 
tracted as this is written, on May 27. 

McKinley, Wyo. J. B. Wilson. 





Wools of this grade seldom have a shrinkage of ‘Tess than 60 per cent; in other 


ot clean wool. 


Wools of this and lower grades seldom shrink more than 60 per cent. 


THE NEW WOOL FREIGHT I RATES 
IN EFFECT JUNE 6TH 


Old 
Rates 
Wool 
O. W. R. & N. Co. in Sacks 
The Dalles, Ore. 





acim $2.10 














Arlington, Ore. ....... 2.40 
BECHO, OTe.  cccrcrnesnne 2.52 
Madras, Ore. ... 2.63 
Maupin, Ore. 2.52 
Bend, Ore... 2.77% 
Shaniko, Ore. ... 2.48 
Heppner, Ore. ..... 2.52 
La Grande, Ore. .... 2.70 
Enterprise, Ore. .... 2.82 
OMI, CI ectiatsicttcccccnincsiicasecincrince 2.77% 
oO. &. L: R.. R. 
Huntington, Ore. 3.00 
Payette, Idaho .. 3.00 
Weiser, Idaho 3.00 
bf) a 3.00 
Mountain Home, Idaho ...... 3.00 
Gocditam, TARO cccsccscscssccsnernnnnne 2.97 
SHoShone, Lda errrercsecescssssneeeee 2.94 
S. P. & S. and Ore, Trunk. 
Piymouth, Wash. .............:. 2.49 
Grand Dalles, Wash. 2.10 
Alderdale, Wash. .......... 2.48 
Lyle, Wash. ............ 2.10 
Patterson, Wash. 2.49 
TR, CEG. evcccscscascsin rs 2.77% 
Madras, Ore. ............... 2.63 
TIE, CDG. ass sisisiccssistssitstcceiennione 2.52 
C. mM. & R.. P. 
Ellensburg, Wash.  .0... 2.39 
Kittitas, Wash. .......... 2.41% 
Levering, Wash. ............. 2.55 
White Bluffs, Wash. 2.57 
Hanford, Wash. ........... 2.57 
Warden, Wash. ...... 2.72 
Othello, Wash. ..... 2.72 
Spokane, Wash. 2.76 
BAGTUTIOTE,, THROTRE, crccecensccssesicerrseess 2.82 
G. N. 
Gaines, WOlh: cccacinn— 5:54 
Wilson Creek, Wash. ........... 2.61 
Ephrata, Wash. ............ 2.57 
Pateros, Wash. ....... 2.57 
Riverside, Wash. . 2.66 
Nor. Pac. 
Ellensburg, Wash. orccccccvvmo 2.39 
Varker, Ws. -ncccecccccssesssrssscccsee . 2.45 
Pasco, Wash, ccrcecsrnsscneseersssmenenne 2.00 
Ritzville, Wash. eneccccscscssncsnnne 2.75 
SI, “WOU, cncisttterccmnrinnts 2.79 
Lewiston, [dao ccncnncnnnen- 2.81 
Stites, Idaho ee 
Spokane, Wash. wcenvcnennee 2.76 





New 


Rates 


Wool 
in Sacks 


$1.85 
2.01 
2.12% 
2.27% 
2.12% 
2.36 
2.08 
2.12% 
2.291% 
2.4046 
2.36 


2.44 
2.53 
2.52 
2.60 
2.68% 
2.78 
2.81 


2.13 
1.85 
2.08 
1.85 
2.10 
2.36 
2.27% 
2.121% 


1.99 
2.0246 
2.21% 
2.27%. 
2.27% 
2.30% 
2.30% 
2.35 
2.78 


2.0946 
2.15 
2.1014 
2.0946 
2.18 


1.99 
2.05 
2.13 
2.33 
2.37% 
2.39 
2.68% 
2.35 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


By Henry A. Kidder 

Wool market conditions during May 
followed closely the lead established 
by the taking over of the Jericho wools 
by a Boston house in the closing days 
of April. At that time the price paid, 
40 cents, was considered extreme, byt 
since then “much water has run over 
the dam.” It is reported that up to 
54 cents has been paid for some of 
the San Angelo wools in Texas, and 
in several sections in other states, 4 
cents has been exceeded. It has been 
somewhat difficult at times to under- 
stand the attitude of Eastern buyers 
toward the new clip wools. For a long 
time after the first bids were turned 
down for the Jericho contracts, buyers 
held off, professing to see nothing in 
the situation to justify acceding to the 
price demand of the growers. 

Suddenly, almost without notice, one 
of the unsuccessful bidders in February 
jumps into the market and takes the 
wools at the growers’ upset price. 
Starting from that point, there ensued 
a season of rampant speculation. For 
a time it looked as though some “sky 
blue law” would have to be invoked 
for the protection of wool buyers. 
Whether buyers paid too much or not 
for the new clip wools will appear 
later. One thing is certain, rapid pro- 
gress was made in May towards tak- 


_ing over the bulk of the Territory wool 


clip by contract or purchase. It was 
estimated that outside of Texas and 
New Mexico the Territory clip was 
70 per cent sold or contracted by 
the twentieth of May, and predictions 
were heard that it would be 90 per 
cent covered by the middle of June. 


Texas Wools Active 

A good start was made in Texas, 
when the first sale was opened at San 
Angelo on May 22. Reported that as 
high as 50 cents was paid for choice 
twelve-months’ clips during that week. 
Later it is said that occasional clips 
went to 52 and even 54 cents in one 
case. The season has been very back- 
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ward in that state owing to the rains, 
and not only has shearing been delay- 
ed, but the accumulation of wool at the 
various concentration points has been 
held back. This has been due to bad 
roads. Better weather conditions will 
remove this, and then the situation will 
clear. 
Territories Selling 

In other sections of the Far West, 
considerable activity has been report- 
ed. Utah, Nevada and Oregon were 
Later the centres of 
in Montana and 


cleaned up early. 
activity have been 
Wyoming. Forty cents, and occasion- 
ally a little more, has been paid for 
good wools in both states, but in Wyo- 
ming the bulk of the best wools has 
been taken over at 35 to 38 cents. Bos- 
ton has secured a very large proportion 
It is said 
that a good part of this wool will never 


of this year’s Territory clip. 


see Boston, as more or less transfer- 
ring of the early contracts to manufac- 
turers’ account is going on. When 
shorn, such wools are likely to be ship- 
ped direct to the mills. 

In another way, it would appear that 
Boston will not be called upon to grade 
as much of the new clip as its pur- 
chases might seem to indicate. The 
big movement of new Territory wool 
into Boston is just getting under way. 
New wools are arriving, but a large 
part of the arrivals are being sold in 
the original bags, and consequently are 
not to be graded. It is claimed that 
good top making Territories are be- 
ing sold as fast as they arrive in the 
original bags on the clean basis of 
$1.25, and that nothing of fine and fine- 
medium order can be had at less than 
that figure. 

Based upon what is being paid for 
the best wools in the West, greasy 
Territories are estimated to be worth 
in this market today, as follows: Fine 
and fine-medium staple, 46 to 48 cents; 
half-blood staple, 45 to 47 cents, three- 
eighths-blood staple, 40 to 42 cents; 
quarter-blood staple, 40 to 41 cents; 
fine and fine-medium clothing, 40 to 42 
cents; good French combing, 42 to 43 
cents. As to fair quotations on the 
clean basis the situation is not so clear. 
Following scoured values are estimated 
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after consultation with some of the 
leaders: Fine and fine-medium staple, 
$1.30 to $1.35; half-blood staple, $1.15 
to $1.25; three-eighths-blood staple, 85 
to 90 cents; quarter-blood staple, 75 to 
80 cents; fine and fine-medium cloth- 
ing, $1.10 to $1.20; French combing, 
$1.20 to $1.25. 

It must be said that these quotations 
are largely nominal, as lack of definite 
statements as to what is being done 
prevents anything but estimates as to 
real values. The fact remains that the 
big wool houses are operating in the 
West, and in their turn manufacturers 
are trying to get a share of the best 
wools as they come along, while all the 
time the claim is being made that there 
is nothing in the goods market to war- 
rant the paying of such prices. 

Worsted Trade Grows 


Most of the recent activity in actual 
wool for immediate consumption has 
been coming from the woolen goods 
end. That section of the textile indus- 
try has been in better shape all the sea- 
son than the worsted section. It is a 
well-established fact that the season’s 
trade in worsted goods for men’s wear 
has been disappointing. The season 
is now about over, and while there has 
been occasional buying spurts, they 
have not been long continued nor has 
the volume of goods sold been encour- 
aging. Now the trade is looking for- 
ward to the comimg light-weight sea- 
son in men’s wear to give employment 
to the mills and to provide a market 
for fine staple wools suitable for such 
work. 

Back of all considerations of legiti- 
mate demand for goods or wool, lies 
the tariff agitation as a disturbing ele- 
ment. Uncertainty as to when the per- 
manent tariff bill may be expected to 
become a law prevents normal condi- 
tions being restored in all textile mar- 
kets. Conflicting statements from 
Washington from day to day, keep 
everybody on edge, and make it well- 
nigh impossible for even the experts to 
look upon the market in a sober and 
sensible way. Among the salient fea- 
tures of the present situation is the 
immense volume of foreign wool now 
in bond. This is being dealt in and 
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the ownership of the best and most 
desirable wools fixed against the time 
when the tariff bar will be lifted and 
it is made possible to withdraw these 
wools for consumption. 

The experts say that top prices be- 
ing paid in the West are fully up to 
the parity of the rates established by 
the bill now pending in the Senate. 
Not only that, but some recent hap- 
penings have seemed to indicate that 
either the necessities of manufactur- 
ers, or the rapid rise of values of dom- 
estic wools, are rapidly bringing about 
a state of affairs where wools can be 
withdrawn, the Emergency Tariff duty 
paid, and the wools be used or sold 
profitably. 

Scoured Wools Have Advantage 

Of this character have been some of 
the recent withdrawals of scoured Cape 
Several hundred bales have 
been thus withdrawn, the Emergency 
duty of 45 cents per pound paid, and 
the wool sold at a figure with which no 
domestic scoureds of similar value or 
usefulness can compete. The fact is . 
that owing to the skirting provision of 
the Emergency Act, scoured wools can 
be brought in much more readily than 
greasy wools, unless the latter are ac- 
companied by a certificate that the 
greasy importations are just as they 
were shorn off the sheep’s back. 

This is manifestly a difficult matter 
to obtain, and as the scoured rate is 
three times the base rate of 15 cents 
per pound, and ignores the 30 cent 
rate for wools increased in value by 
skirting, mills that can use scoured 
wools are being forced to turn to them 
for needed supplies. Worsted mills 
generally prefer greasy wools, as more 
suitable for their purposes. 

In the Middle West, while the new 
clip has been slower to get under way, 
very recently there has been much 
activity, especially in the Ohio field. 
Where a month ago Eastern buyers 
operating in that state were paying 35 
to 37 cents for fine clips and 28 to 
30 cents for medium, now the going 
rate appears to be 50 cents for fine 
and 40 cents for medium. Some of the 
medium sections are reported already 
well sold, and substantial progress has 


wool. 
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been made in others and also in the 
fine wool sections of eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. Occasional fine 
clips are reported to have been taken 
over by mill buyers at 52 cents, though 
it is probable that the volume of wool 
changing hands at this extreme figure 
has been small. 

In this market, prices have kept pace 
with the country, though available lots 
of old wool are still being offered be- 
low the parity of top prices in the coun- 
try. Based on what is being done in 
Ohio today the best greasy Ohio wools 
would be quotable in the Boston mar- 
ket at 57 to 58 cents for fine unwash- 
ed Delaine, 50 to 52 cents for half-blood 
combing, 45 to 46 cents for three- 
eighths-blood combing, 42 to 43 cents 
for quarter-blood combing, and 46 to 
47 cents for fine unwashed clothing. It 
is reported that some Ohio Delaine 
wool was recently offered to a manu- 
facturer at 60 cents, and promptly 
turned down. This is not held to in- 
dicate that the wool is not worth the 
figure named, nor that it will not even- 
tually reach that level, but simply that 
the manufacturer has not yet been edu- 
cated sufficiently. Almost it might be 
said that he had not been chastened 
enough. 


Pulled and Foreign Wools 


The season for pulled wools, especi- 
ally with any length of staple, is about 
over. Choice B super is very firmly 
held at 90 cents clean and some hold- 
ers are asking 95 cents. Ordinary B 
super is quoted at 80 to 85 cents. A 
little pulled May lambs’ wool, new pull- 
ings, has been sold at 63 cents for wool 
shrinking 25 per cent. Good fine pulled 
wools are scarce and very firmly held. 
Pulled AA wools are quotable at $1.15 
to $1.25, fine A super at $1.05 to $1.10, 
A super at 95 cents to $1, and C super 
at 50 to 60 cents. 

Offerings of foreign wool, duty paid 
in this market, have been steadily 
growing less. The demand for scour- 
ed South Americans has recently been 
running toward 50s to 56s, or quarter- 
blood and above. Speculation in low 
South American scoured appears to 
have been somewhat overdone, and 
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consequently the end of May finds 
these wools rather more quiet. Buenos 
Aires 5s have sold in the grease at 30 
to 31 cents, and there has also been 
large sales of Buenos Aires second clip 
4s and 5s at private terms. 

Carpet wools bought at the Liver- 
pool East India sale of April 24, have 
been arriving here lately, and are re- 
ported to be finding a ready market, 
as they come in free of duty under the 
Treasury ruling. 

Australian markets are approaching 
the end of the Colonial wool year, with 
wool prices well sustained, and Amer- 
icans buying suitable wools freely. 
London closed the May series very 
firm, with a substantial advance over 
the previous closing. The next series 
opens June 13. 





CLOTHING MANUFACTURER 
RIDICULES COMPARISON 
OF WOOL AND CLOTH- 





ING COSTS 
A statement recently circulated 
afresh, this time by the American 


Farm Bureau Federation, was to the 
effect that the value of the wool in a 
$40 suit of clothes is $1.39. This state- 
ment was referred by the Grower and 
Granger, an agricultural magazine, to 
the Hickey-Freeman clothing manufac- 
turing firm for comment, correction or 
corroboration. The firm’s reply, which 
was published in the Daily News Rec- 
ord, shows entire insignificance of wool 
prices as a factor in clothing costs: 

“Tt is hardly practical for us to give 
detailed figures as requested, for we 
have no knowledge of manufacturing 
costs in any other line of clothing ex- 
cept our own. They vary, of course, 
according to the quality of the product. 

“As a matter of fact, it would seem 
to us very closely parallel to compar- 
ing the cost of a ton or so of iron ore 
with the cost of a completed automo- 
bile chassis. The cost of the latter 
would vary considerably, depending 
on whether it was for a Ford or a Pack- 
ard, and needless to say, it would have 
very little relation to the cost of the 
iron ore. 
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“The ultimate cost of any produg 
if closely analyzed is all in the labor, 
While our product is made of a com}. 
nation of the labor of tailors and the 
cost of cloth, when you come t 
analyze the latter the cost of cloth in 
turn is made up of the labor in Weaving 


and the cost of the yarn. The cost of § 


the yarn in turn is made up of the labo; 
in spinning and the cost of the wool, 
and so on. 

“To compare the cost of the ray 
wool with the cost of a completed suit 
of clothes is about as logical as to com. 
pare the cost of the paper and ink with 
the charge made for advertising space 
in the columns of your publication, 
While we may not have answered this 
question in the way that you had in 
mind, we hope that we _ have really 
thrown some light on the general prin. 
ciples involved.” 





LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD T0 
HIS PAL 


April 1922 
On the Move. 
Dear Ern: 

I ain’t had no time to write you late- 
ly because there’s been half an inch of 
grass and my old biddies travel most 
of the time in high in different direc- 
tions. That wouldn’t be so worse but 
I’m breaking in a pair of new shoes 
and my feet ain’t got adjusted yet and 
are blistered and you know what that 
means when a feller is surrounded with 
a life sized desert, twenty-four hours 
of time and a herd of grass hungry 
biddies. What makes it worser yet is 
that old Spot’s feet are sore too and! 
don’t get to see him more’n two of 
three times a day. He just inhabits 
the same township with me and sort 


of circulates around the desert along 
the lines of least resistance. 
got some system ’cause he keeps track 
of me and shows up regular for sup 
per, which ain’t all accidental. Well 
you know them is all signs of spring 
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and you don’t have to depend on the 


robins either, just look at a sheepherd- 
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er’s feet and you can tell what time 
of the year it is getting to be. 

We’re moving over to the lambing 
grounds now and Big Bill Moline tells 
me that the boss is going to have a 
nephew come out to learn the business. 
He’s a college kid that somebody wish- 
ed onto him to collect some hand to 
mouth experience along with his book 
studies on animal husbandry. I'll let 
you know how he comes out. Wish 
he was here now and I’d start him out 
with a fine set of walking lessons. 

But what I wanted to mention to 
you was a casual reflection about Big 
Bill’s girl. He had her out with him 
the other day, taking her for a ride. 
One thing, Ern, she’s better looking 
than Bill. Likewise she’s more intel- 
ligent. I guess I’ll have to reconsider 
my ideas about her some on account 
of that letter she wrote Bill and which 
I read to you before I got a better 
estimate of her. Of course you have 
to consider that she knowed the kind 
of person she was writing to when she 
sends that missile and I am willing to 
overlook that now since I know her 
personally. 

And say, that reminds me. I got a 
answer from that matrimonial maga- 
zine about them girls. Here’s one 
ought to about suit you; listen: Win- 
nie Dockelbloom—if you notice, the 
first part of her name is the purtiest, 
and she sheds the rest on her matri- 
monial entry anyhow, so you don't 
have to commit that to memory per- 
manently—twenty years old, well-bred, 
weighs 140 pounds, blue eyes, blonde, 
refined looking, sing, play piano, fond 
of outdoor life, will inherit. Write 348 
West, First South, Indianapolis. 

Big Bill tells me that wool is pick- 
ing up to where sheep are worth skin- 


ning again. But I reckon the price 


of gasoline will jump right away too, 
so there won’t be much difference. 
Well, I got to go around my sheep or 
I won’t be in the business myself. Hope 
you have good luck with Winnie, don’t 
get footsore and will write soon to, as 


ever, Your friend and Pal, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 
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Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


Melbourne, April 17, 1922. 


Although April lst was the last date 
for receiving entries into the proposed 
register of Merino stud flocks in Aus- 
tralia, nothing definite is known at the 
time of writing as to the support ac- 
corded by breeders. The New South 
Wales Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
which has made itself responsible for 
the scheme, has issued a statement to 
the effect that the response is satis- 
factory. 
in the air is 
wages of shearers and station hands. 
Off and on the case has been before 
the Arbitration Court for the best part 
of six months and it is hoped a de- 
cision will be given before the end of 
April. The employes are represented 
in the court by the Australian Work- 
Union, is probably the 
strongest industrial union in the Com- 
monwealth. The shearing rate for flock 
sheep at present is $9.60 per 100, with- 
out keep, but the union is boldly claim- 
ing $14.40, with a minimum guarantee 
of $45.60 a week without keep, or 
$38.40 per week with keep. In addi- 
tion they are trying to obtain a re- 
duction in hours from 48 to 44 a week. 
The proposed institution of a mini- 
mum weekly wage for shearers is quite 
a new departure and one that is being 
strenuously opposed by sheep owners. 
They on their part have entered a 
counter claim for a reduction in the 
rate to $7.20 per 100. As regards or- 
dinary employes, the union claims a 
weekly wage, with keep, of $21.60, as 
against the existing $11.50. 


Another matter still 


ers’ which 


While on the subject of shearing I 
may mention that some of the largest 
flock owners in western New South 
Wales and southern Queensland, are 
considering altering their 
shearing date from the present early 
autumn to the spring (say August or 
September). Autumn shearing in those 
parts has been favored of recent years 
because it was believed that the blow- 
flies cannot cause so much trouble if 
the wool is removed at that time of 
the year. Many owners have now 


seriously 


come to the conclusion that the flies 
are almost as bad on the early shorn 
ewes during lambing as they are when 
the shearing is done in the spring. Also 
it is found that early shorn sheep carry 
more grease than those shorn in Sep- 
tember or August. At least one large 
pastoral company is going to shear in 
August this year, instead of in Janu- 
ary or February, as has been done for 
the last ten years. A good deal of con- 
trary opinion has been expressed. One 
of the objections to the spring shear- 
ing is the danger of a cold snap kill- 
ing a lot of fine sheep immediately 
after their wool has been removed. 
This certainly does happen occasion- 
ally in the south of the continent, 
where spring shearing is the almost 
invariable rule. The sheds in north 
Queensland and the northwest of west- 
ern Australia generally start about 
January or February, that is to say, to- 
wards the end of the summer. 


The wool market continues on a sat- 
isfactory basis. To date approximately 
half of the April allotments have been 
cleared at a level quite equal to that 
ruling in February, the small drop in 
values noticed in March having been 
fully recovered. Generally speaking it 
may be said that the competition dur- 
ing the April sales, more particularly 
for all grades of Merino, come-back, 
and fine cross-bred, has been wonder- 
fully keen. The tendency each day has 
been towards higher prices, with the 
result that the market closed for the 
Easter recess at the highest point of 
As has been the case for 
some time, chief support is forthcom- 
ing from the home trade, representa- 
tives of which are taking a large pro- 
portion of the offerings in all qualities 
of both Merinos and cross-breds. A 
feature of the sales has been a dis- 
tinctly improved demand on American 
account, while that from Europe for 
the finer grades of Merinos and cross- 
breds, both fleece and oddments, is a 
strong factor in the improved tone. As 
compared with the closing rates of 
March, the very best Merinos are up 


the series. 
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to 5 per cent dearer. All other des- 
criptions of Merinos, cross-breds and 
come-backs, excepting the coarser 
sorts which are unchanged, may be 
quoted as 10 per cent dearer. 

During the last few days news has 
been cabled from Washington that the 
Finance Committee has reported the 
permanent tariff bill to the Senate. We 
understand that the wool schedule is 
based on a rate of 33 cents a pound for 
scoured wool. If accepted this will un- 
doubtedly tell against low grade wool, 
but the general opinion is that it will 
not make very much difference to Am- 
erican buying of the finest counts in 
Australasia. Trade circles put it like 
this—American manufacturers appar- 
ently cannot do without certain im- 
ported wools and a share of the orders 
must come to Australia and New Zea- 
Jand. 


Official returns show that there were 
557,003 bales of unsold free wool] in 
the different centers throughout Aus- 
tralia on March 31. May and June al- 
lotments have been increased to 200,- 
000 bales each, so with the 150,000 be- 
ing sold this month, practically the 
whole of the stocks should be cleared 
by the end of the financial year. Of 
course small quantities are still arriv- 
ing in store every week, but it is esti- 
mated they will be disposed of by the 
middle of July. 

The firmness of wool here and over- 
sea, and the excellent prices obtaining 
for frozen mutton and lamb in Great 
Britain aré reflected in local values 
for fat sheep. Packers are buying 
freely whenever there is a surplus in 
the markets. In Australia they are 
paying up to 12 cents per pound over 
all for lambs and 7 cents for cross- 
bred wethers. In New Zealand lambs 
are fetching as high as 15 cents a 
pound over all, wethers 8 cents and 
ewes 6 cents. The bulk of the sheep 
country in Australia wants rain just 
at the moment, so stores and breeders 
are rather dragging. As a matter of 
fact the outlook for the autumn lamb- 
ing will be serious if rain does not come 
soon. The seasonal conditions in New 
Zealand are much better and consequ- 
ently stockers are selling more freely. 
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As will be seen by the following fig- 
ures the shipments of frozen lamb dur- 
ing the quarter ended March 31 last 
were exceptionally heavy: 


Mutton Lamb 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Australian 
car- 
casses 177,500 64,000 610,500 244,000 
New Zea- 
land car- 


casses 1,033,000 1,165,000 1,756,500 469,000 





1,210,500 1,229,000 2,367,000 713,000 
Only actual exports to Great Brit- 


ain are included in the table. There 
have been moderate shipments to other 
countries from Australia, but practical- 
ly none from New Zealand. But for a 
shortage of refrigerated freight space 
Australian clearances would have been 
a good deal larger the last two months. 
Owing to heavy shipments of fruit 
quite a considerable quantity of meat 
has had to be held in cold store pend- 
ing freight being made available. 
A. C. Mills. 


SHEEP FITTING CONTEST 





The Fourteenth Annual Picnic Day 
was held on April 29 at the University 
Farm, Davis, California, when about 
9,000 visitors participated in reviewing 
activities at the farm and witnessing 
the many games and features of the 
day. The annual picnic day has become 
a very important event in the history 
of this institution, and the important 
feature of it is that all the work in 
preparation and in collecting exhibits 
is done by students. 

Among other contests, there was 
held a University Farm Students’ 
Judging Contest, and also a High 
School Students’ Judging Contest. The 
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American Southdown Breeders’ Aggo. 


ciation donated a silver loving cup fo, 


the high man in judging sheep, which 
was won by Will D. Auerbach. 

In the High School Judging (Cop. 
test, Bullard Brothers, of Woodlang. 
donated a silver loving cup for the 
high team on sheep, and this cup was 
won by the Woodland High School, 


The students also take very active 
parts in competitive fitting contests of 
sheep, beef cattle, dairy cattle, hogs 
and horses. They begin work on these 
animals usually about six or eight 
weeks before the picnic day, and with 
the guidance and suggestions of the 
herdsmen some very excellent work js 
done in fitting the animals for show. 

There were in all seven students en- 
gaged in fitting sheep for show, four 
fitting Hampshires and three fitting 
Shropshires. The California Wool 
Growers Association donated $25 in 
prizes. The prizes were awarded as 
follows: 


J. D. Harper, first; W. N. Reusser, 
second; W. B. Houghton, third. 

A special prize was donated by 
Bishop Brothers, of San Ramon, Cali- 
fornia, for the best fitted Shropshire, 
which was won by J. D. Harper. A spe- 
cial prize was donated by the Shep- 
herd, George Phillip, of the University 
Farm, for the best fitted Hampshire, 
which was won by W. B. Houghton. 

All the fitted animals were exhibited 
in a special live stock tent where visi- 
tors could have an opportunity to re- 
view the work of the boys and also 
inspect the animals in which they are 
particularly interested. 








Contestants in the Sheep Fitting Contest at the University Farm, Davis, California. 
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May Record of Lamb and Sheep Markets 


CHICAGO 





Bear raiding was resumed in the 
live mutton market early in June, fac- 
jlitated by an expanding movement of 
southern and native stock. The liberal 
May run of California lambs subsided 
just as a flood of native stuff reached 
Jersey City, Nashville, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. At current high 
prices killers naturally penalized unde- 
sirable stuff which was practically de- 
prived of a reliable outlet, cull lambs 
and heavy sheep going on the bargain 
counter. 

May developed a somewhat erratic 
lamb market and a vicious slump, es- 
pecially in mature sheep. Early June 
found the trade slumpy and in process 
of adjustment, killers making strenu- 
ous effort to push prices down to the 
basis at which they desired to handle 
the main volume of the new lamb crop. 
An advancing wool market was a bull- 
ish influence, but, as usual during the 
season of cleaning-up feedlots the 
market was erratic and hard to quote. 
There was a heavy run of California 
lambs, without which the market would 
have been bare of springers. A run 
of yearlings and mature sheep came in 
from every nook and cranny in the 
producing area. It was a month of 
liberal supply, especially at Chicago, 
which received 303,436 head, or 26,325 
fewer than in May, 1921, in view of 


which the market did a creditable per- 


formance. Five-month receipts at Chi- 
cago totaled 1,494,925, or 386,854 less 
than last year. 

A new “high” for the year was made 
early in May on wooled lambs of last 
year’s crop at $16.65, but this was fol- 
lowed by a slump of $1 per hundred- 
weight, the market gradually declining 
until $14.50 took the best of this grade. 
Shorn lambs took the same decline 
which was $1.75 to $2.75 per hundred- 
weight by the end of the month. The 
big run during May was of spring 
lambs which opened at $15@17.35 and 
dropped gradually to a $14@14.75 
basis. Heavy sheep were involved in a 





slump that continued all through the 
month, carrying heavy ewes down to 
$4 and wethers to $6. Bulk of the 
wooled lambs of the 1921 crop, mostly 
from Colorado feedlots, sold during the 
month at $14.50@15.75, spring lambs 
selling largely at $15@16. Handy- 
weight sheep declined $1.75 to $2.50 per 
hundredweight during the month. 


The First Week 


During the week ending Saturday, 
May 6, lambs and yearlings lost 25 
cents per hundredweight; light sheep 
50 cents and heavy sheep anywhere 
from $1 to $2 per hundredweight. Bulk 
of the shorn lambs sold at $14@14.75; 
shorn yearlings, $11.50@12.50; shorn 
wethers, $9@10; shorn ewes, $6@9, 
and spring lambs, $15@16.50. Ten mar- 
kets received 196,000 compared with 
227,000 during the same week of 1921. 
The whole market was nervous and 
uneven, suggestive of impending 
events. Best Colorado lambs in the 
fleece made $16.65 and $16.50 bought 
the pick of the springer crop at the 
week end, bulk of this stuff going at 
$15.50@16.25, with Californias at $17.15 
@17.55 early in the week, $16.75 stop- 
ping them later. At Omaha, Califor- 
nias made $16.50 and at Kansas City, 
Arizonas sold at $16 straight. Light 
and handyweight fed Texas wethers 
reached $10.10 early in the week, $9.50 
taking the same kind later, Texas shorn 
yearlings dropping from $12.75 to 
$12.25. Feeders paid $12 for 63-pound 
shorn lambs and $6 bought two and 
three-year-old shorn ewes. 


The Second Week 


During the week ending May 13 the 
slump continued, a decline of $1 per 
hundredweight, catching the bulk. 
Spring lambs sold largely at $14@ 
15.50; shorn lambs, $12.50@13.75; fat 
ewes, $5.50@7.50; wethers, $8@9, and 
yearlings, $11@11.25, a few wooled 
lambs of last year’s crop making $15@ 
15.50, with shorn feeding lambs at $10 
@10.50. The ten principal markets re- 
ceived 191,000 during the week, com- 
pared with 216,000 a year ago. The 


slump was in a measure seasonal, but 
was partly attributable to a break in 
the Eastern dressed market. Although 
the decline on lambs was 75 cents to 
$1 per hundredweight, heavy sheep. 
lost as much as $1.50. An excess of 
light-fleshed, low-dressing lambs invit- 
ed penalization and while choice han- 
dyweight shorn lambs sold at $14@ 
14.25 on shipper account, sales above 
$13.75 were few, the bulk selling be- 
tween that figure and $13. California 
lambs realized $15@15.50, with throw- 
outs to killers at $12.50. Native spring- 
ers brought $14@15, light stuff around 
$11. Fed Texas yearlings and two’s of 
desirable weight but low dressers earn- 
ed $11@11.25 and the best handyweight 
sold at $9; others from the same source 
at $8@8.75, weight being handicapped. 
The Third Week 

Another break of 75 cents to $1 was 
registered by fed lambs and most sheep 
during the week ending May 20, spring 
lambs losing 50 to 75 cents and cheap 
stuff 25@50 cents. The ten markets 
handled 171,000 against 202,000 during 
the same week last year. The dressed 
market was droopy all week, reducing 
shipping demand and giving packers a 
voice in shaping prices. This break 
put shorn lambs $2.20 below the high 
spot early in the month and heavy 
sheep $4.50 lower. Shorn lambs stop- 
ped at $14.95 early in the week and at 
the bottom of the slump $11.50@12.50 
took the bulk. Good handyweight 
Colorado lambs in the fleece sold at 
$14.75, against $16.75 at the high point 
early in the month. Strictly good Cali- 
fornia spring lambs were set back to 
$14.60@14.75, against $17.35 on May 
Ist, medium Californias going to kill- 
ers at $13.50@14.25 and seconds to 
feeders at $12.25@12.60. Good native 
springers went to $14, with culls at 
$11.50@12. 


The Fourth Week 
A reaction occurred during the week 
ending May 27 on a lighter run, ten 
markets handling 169,000, compared 
with 207,000 a year ago. Fat lambs 
and yearlings advanced 75 cents to $1 
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per hundredweight; other lambs and 
sheep either holding steady or gaining 
as much as 50 cents. Spring lambs 
sold mainly at $14.75@15.75; fed 
lambs of last year’s crop at $12.25@ 
13.50; yearlings, $9@10.25 ; wethers, $7 
@7.50; ewes, $6@7, and new crop feed- 
ing lambs, $12.25@12.75. Packers in- 
sisted that dressed trade did not war- 
rant the advance, but the cut in supply 
evidently did. Most of the spring lambs 
gained $1 per hundredweight, Califor- 
nias selling back to $15.35@15.75, with 
feeders at $12.40@12.75. The best na- 
tive springers reached $15.50, culls 
cashing at $11@11.50. Shippers paid 
up to $13.75 for choice, handyweight 
shorn lambs, packers stopping at $13.60, 
the week’s top, $13.85, being paid by 
city butchers. California yearlings 
made $10.90, Texas yearlings and two’s 
mixed went at $9@10 and light Texas 
wethers with a breaker end at $8, the 
common price for mature medium 
weights being $7.50. Second lambs 
went to Michigan feeders at $12.25@ 
12.75, the country picking up young na- 
tive ewes for breeding purposes at 


$7.50@8. 


The Last Week 


The short week at the stub end of 
the month developed a heavy move- 
ment, arresting the advance. Desir- 
able fat lambs broke 75c to $1, others 
showing even more loss. Demand for 
undesirable lambs and heavy ewes was 
negligible, yearlings broke 50 cents and 
fat sheep 25 to 50 cents. There were 
few new crop California lambs on the 
market, but this was compensated by 
a liberal movement of Southern and 
Eastern stuff. Most of the desirable 
California lambs sold at $14.25@14.50 
early in June. Cull native stuff was 
almost unsalable at a $2 decline from 
the high level of the previous week, 
or $9@9.25, some trash going as low 
as $7.25. The best shorn lambs broke 
to $12.85, from $13.75 the previous 
week, some low dressers going down 
to $9.50. Good handyweight yearlings 
reached $10.50, two-year-olds, $9, with 
mixed Texas yearlings and two’s at $7 
@8.25. Fat but coarse Western weth- 
ers, averaging 122 pounds, sold at $6.50 
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and good dry-fed 115-pound wethers at 
$7.75. Best light ewes were quoted at 
$6.75@7, but fat heavy ewes were a 
drug at $3@3.50, extreme heavies go- 
ing as low as $2.50 and inferior can- 
ning stuff at 50 cents per hundred- 
weight. Young breeding ewes were 
wanted at $7.50 and California feeding 
lambs cleared at $11.40@11.60, a de- 
cline of $1 from the high point. 





OMAHA 





All May records of sheep and lamb 
receipts at the Omaha market were 
broken this year, arrivals totaling 155,- 
431 which is an increase of over 16,000 
head over the previous May record 
which was made last year. Total for 
the year to date is 831,675 which is a 
decrease of 104,330 as compared with 
the same period last year. 

Heavy receipts were a bearish fac- 
tor and prices worked steadily to a 
lower level, reaching the low point for 
the month during the third week with 
a total decline for the first three weeks 
of $2@2.50. The market strengthened 
during the last ten days with the trend 
of prices reversed, about half of the 
previous month’s decline being regain- 
ed, this being principally the situation 
on fed lambs. 

Interest during the month was cen- 
tered largely on spring lambs which 
for most days made up the big end 
of the offerings. Most of these were 
from California, only a limited number 
of native springers being included. 
Best quality sold readily during the 
first week up to $16.50 while at the 
low time during the third week the 
high figure for several days was $14.25. 
Some improvement was noted follow- 
ing the low point with the best quality 
at the close selling at $14.75@15. 


Fat lambs which came mostly from 
Nebraska feed lots were neglected dur- 
ing the heavy run of spring lambs and 
prices broke sharply up to within the 
last ten days of the month which mark- 
ed the end of the heavy run of spring- 
ers. The market then reacted and 
prices advanced rapidly up to the end 
of the month with good tone to the 
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trade in marked contrast to dull yp. 
dertone earlier in the month. During 
the closing sessions, demand was gooj 
and the month ended with the marke 
in healthy condition. Best handy. 
weights sold up to $14.65 early in the 


month with the same quality selling a 
$12 at the low time and $13@133 § 


during the last days. 

A fair movement of feeder lambs 
was noted during the run of Califor. 
nia spring lambs, fairly liberal num. 


bers of these arriving in too poor flesh f 


for killer trade. These made up the 
bulk of the business in this branch of 
the trade and were generally in good 
demand, going out at $11@12.75 and 
closing the month with the best sell- 
ing around $12. 


The month’s outgo of feeder stock 
totals 14,905 head as against 6,738 for 
April and 467 for May of last year. 

Although sheep of all classes were 
in light supply, even greater fluctua- 
tions in prices were noted in this 
branch of the trade than in the lamb 
division, and with sharp discrimination 
on the part of buyers against strong 
weight lots, a wide spread of prices was 
forced between heavy sheep and handy- 
weights. Early in the month best light 
weight ewes sold readily at $8.50@9 
while at the low time the same quality 
was slow at $6@6.50. As in the case 
of fat lambs, however, some improve- 
ment was noted during the last ten 
days, best handyweights moving at 
$6.75@7 and heavy ewes at $4.50@5 
as compared with $3.50@4.50 at the 
low time. Yearlings sold at $11.60@ 
12 early in the month with good qual- 
ity selling at the close at $10.50@ll. 
Very few wethers were received, small 


lots selling at $8@9. 


Current quotations are about as fol- 
lows: 











Fat lambs $12.25@13.0 
Soring bebe 13.00@14.0 
Feeder lambs —— 10.00@12.0 
Yearlings ... 9,00@11.0 
Wethers .. 7.00@ 9.0 
Fat ewes, light —___.. 6.00@ 7.0 
Fat ewes, Heavy. .ccccccncccncnn 4.50@ 5.50 
B. McC. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The May sheep market closed in the 
lowest position of the year. During 
the month fed lines both in fleece and 
shorn were about cleaned up, and with 
the exception of a few fair sized 
bunches of spring lambs offerings were 
mostly on a “job lot” order. The net 
decline in prices for the month was 
$1.50 to $2.50 a hundred pounds, the 
largest break being in spring lambs. 
Most of the fat sheep offered were 
clipped Texas wethers that had been 
given a short feed at railroad holding 
points near markets, and old ewes, fair- 
ly fat, that had passed the period of 
usefulness for breeding purposes. A 
large number of old wethers was dis- 
posed of during the month that repre- 
sented a good riddance, and even 
though the market broke compared 
with the April level, they were well 
sold. 

There was one serious mistake made 
in the month’s marketing and it could 
have been eliminated, to a general ben- 
efit of the trade. During the entire 
month there was a heavy movement of 
California lambs to the Chicago and 
Omaha markets. Kansas City received 
only four cars of California lambs and 
they were feeder type out of the Im- 
perial Valley. California shippers could 
have scattered their consignments to 
five markets instead of holding to the 
beaten path of two markets and by dis- 
tributing supplies could have added ma- 
terial strength to the situation. While 
Chicago and Omaha were swamped 
with quality the other central markets 
were short on good spring lambs. Had 
those directing the California move- 
ment distributed supplies, as they 
should have been there would have 
been materially higher prices in Chi- 
cago and Omaha. 

A market movement should be con- 
sidered as a general proposition and 
not regarded from a one point angle. 
The privilege of distributing supplies 
in a period when there is a heavy 
movement of one class under way is 
the great advantage of going east to 
where there is not only one but five 
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large sized slaughtering points to ab- 
sorb supplies. 

The arrival of Arizona spring lambs 
was far below normal in Kansas City 
and had it not been for supplies of 
Texas sheep for railroad feed yards, 
May receipts would have been 50 per 
cent short of last year. As it was there 
was a decrease of 41,500 or 21 per cent. 
Total arrivals for the month were 150,- 
721, the smallest supply in any May 
since 1917. 


On the close of the month spring 
lambs sold at $14 to $14.75, clipped 
lambs, $11 to $12.25; clipped wethers, 
$7.25 to $7.75, and clipped ewes, $5.75 
to $6.50. A large number of orders for 
breeding ewes was held the entire 
month but could not be filled owing to 
lack of offerings. Some cull lambs 
have been taken back to the country 
for summer grazing, but supplies were 
not large enough to permit of any gen- 
eral trade. The entire corn belt is in 
a humor to buy thin lambs freely,and 
buy them early, but general indications 
are that good thin lambs will be scarce 
the entire season. .. ee 





DENVER © 


Sheep trade was seasonably quiet on 
the Denver market during the month 
of May. The receipts, while fair, were 
not unduly heavy and the average 
quality of the shipments was hardly up 
to that of the preceding month. Many 
of the consignments received included 
the “clean-up” of feed lots and the 
quality was rather common. The total 
receipts for the month were 62,062 
head as compared to 58,644 head in 
1921. A fair volume of stock was con- 
signed from tributary feed lots while 
the balance of the supply was made up 
largely of California spring lambs of 
rather indifferent quality and carrying 
hardly enough flesh to make them at- 
tractive to killers. 

Good wooled lambs sold on the Den- 
ver market early in the month at 
$15.50 per hundredweight. Sharp de- 
clines during the first two weeks of 
the month lowered the price level to 
the point where good wooled lambs 
were selling from $14 to $14.50. Since 
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that time very few wooled lambs have 
been received on the local market. 
Clipped lambs began selling around 
$12.50 to $13 when they appeared on 
the market about the middle of May 
but declines resulted in sales of good 
qualitied stock around $11.50 to $11.75 
one week later. Some reaction dur- 
ing the closing week of the month re- 
covered a portion of the early loss and 
good clipped lambs closed the month 
at around $12 to $12.25. California 
spring lambs sold at $13.60 when they 
first appeared on the market about 
May 15. The same grade would bring 
around $13.50 to $14 at the close of 
the month. 


Ewes were very scarce during the 
entire month and hardly enough trad- 
ing was done to test values, Good 
wooled ewes sold early in the month 
at $9 to $9.60. At the close the same 
grades were selling around $8 to $8.25. 
Clipped ewes are selling at the close of 
the month from $7 to $7.50. 

W.N. Fulton. 





THE EARLY JUNE LAMB MARKET 


At the inception of June the Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, lamb market was on 
a $14.50 basis, meaning a $15 Chicago 
parity. The June market will be de- 
termined largely by the discretion man- 
ifested in running the Kentucky and 
Tennessee crops. By crowding it will 
be possible to hammer values below in- 
trinsic value, as these lambs do not 
possess the safety valve afforded by a 
feeder demand as was the case with 
Californias. The sooner Kentucky and 
Tennessee lambs are out of the way 
the better it will be for the stability 
of the whole trade. Indications are 
that packers and Eastern butchers will 
buy freely on the breaks so that every 
short run will afford an opportunity 
for recovery. 





The May stock of frozen lamb and 
mutton in the United States was only 
2,074,000 pounds, compared with 25,- 
129,000 pounds at the corresponding 
period last year. 
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CHICAGO BANKER BULLISH ON 
SHEEP 





“Based on the known deficiency in 
the 1922 lamb crop and the robust wool 
market I consider lambs contracted in 
the West on a basis of $10 per hun- 
dredweight good investment,” said S. 
T. Kiddoo, president of the National 
Live Stock Exchange Bank at Chicago. 
“Fifteen cent lambs and 40 cent wool 
tell the story. The trade has not yet 
sensed how short visible supply is, or 
is likely to be. Nearly everywhere the 
same evidence is available. Under the 
circumstances I can only be a bull.” 

A survey of the situation at the 
opening of the new lamb crop season 
must necessarily be incomplete owing 
to the enormous territory to be cover- 
ed and difficulty incidental to receiving 
information. What has happened dur- 
ing the winter in Texas has already 
been related. Drouth necessitated liq- 
uidation probably to the extent of 
300,000 head, but owing to a prosper- 
ous market such liquidation was not 
a handicap, except to the extent that 
it depleted flocks. Entire train loads 
of Texas lambs and yearlings were 
fattened and went direct to the sham- 
bles. Had drouth not necessitated this 
premature movement the usual spring 
run of Texas grassers would undoubt- 
edly have exerted a more or less de- 
moralizing influence; as it was distri- 
buted over a lengthy period, it per- 
mitted healthy absorption. Texas may 
have some grass lambs later on, but 
after such a severe and prolonged 
drouth the crop will be small. 

5. &. ¥. 





FEEDING LAMBS AND BREEDING 
EWES IN DEMAND 





A $12 market for good feeding lambs 
is not improbable. Farmer feeders 
east of the Missouri River are raven- 
ous and probably will be all through 
the season. During May they paid 
anywhere from $12 to $12.60 for thin 
ends of California lambs and are sit- 
ting on the rail awaiting early arrivals 
from the Northwest. 

Last season the feeder pocketed all 
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the profit; this year the breeder will 
“get his,” in fact it is highly probable 
that a situation will develop where 
feeders will lay in lambs so high as 
to make profit in the finality of the 
transaction doubtful. Last year feed- 
ing cattle -were abundant and cheap, 
a situation that will not be repeated 
and will have an influence on the feed- 
ing lamb market. 

Early inquiry for breeding ewes all 
over the cornbelt and Eastern states 
is suggestive of a broad summer de- 
mand. If Kentucky restrictions are re- 
moved this demand will be accentuated. 
All last year farm flocks were sacri- 
ficed until many sections east of the 
Missouri River are bare of sheep and 
trade history shows that liquidation 
at low prices is always followed by re- 
instatement at higher levels. 

Kentucky’s embargo against breed- 
ing ewes is causing a rumpus in the 
sanitation camp. The excuse advanced 
is an outbreak of so-called lip and leg 
disease to which veterinarians attach 
no importance, in fact, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry makes no provision 
for inspection. Kentucky’s state vet- 
ernarian has taken the opposite view, 
however, imposing such rigid inspec- 
tion rules as to practically erect a 
stone wall at the state line. Unless 
these are modified Kentucky will be 
out of the market for breeding stock 
this season, a prospect not likely to 
create concern as the visible supply is 
limited. 





MARKETING ARIZONA SHEEP 
AND LAMBS 





(By Bert Haskett, U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry.) 

In the outlying ranges of the South- 
west, separated by long distances and 
expensive freight rates from the primary 
markets, the marketing of sheep and 
lambs has become of late years a matter 
of deep concern to sheep raisers. In the 
free and easy pre-war times when every- 
thing was serene, so to speak, and the 
cost of production was much under pres- 
ent levels, it was not so much of a factor 
as it is today. But with the sheepmen 
of the range states now doing business 
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on a narrower margin than ever before, 
it is fitting and proper that some atten. 
tion be given to this important question, 
The old system in vogue these many 
years by means of which sheep and 
lambs are handled at the primary mar- 
kets and on the ranges is greatly in need 
of improvement. Some plan of orderly 
marketing must be effected, agreeable 
alike to the buyer and seller, that will 
ameliorate the present 

methods in these respects. 


unsatisfactory 


Under present conditions the lamb is 
the most profitable factor in the sheep 
industry, ninety-five per cent of the mut- 
ton products being marketed in that 
form. For the most part, fat lambs in 
shape for immediate slaughter are 
shipped to the Missouri River and Pa- 
cific Coast packing centers, about three- 
fourths of the number going to the 
former. 


Experienced growers looking to either 
of these markets as an outlet for their 
surplus stock have found that they get 
better returns by getting their shipments 
in early. Competition not being so 
keen, they get better prices than later. 
Then, too, it is better for the ewes, and 
it also conserves the ranges to some ex- 
tent. Under normal climatic conditions 
the movement of Arizona range lambs 
to packing centers begins in June, 
reaches its crest in August, and ends 
in October. The number thus marketed 
varies from a few thousand in lean years 
to more than two hundred thousand in 
times when the crop is large. 

In shipping to the River markets 
Kansas City is preferred by growers in 
Arizona, it being the nearest and the 
most easily reached of the big markets. 
It is a long distance, however, to ship 
fat lambs, and is attended with many un- 
certainties. Some of these hazards, if 
properly guarded against, it would seem, 
might possibly be eliminated. The 
greatest difficulty the grower has to 
meet is in the time required in getting 
lambs in from the distant ranges and 
laying them down aboard cars in the 
Kansas City Stockyards. This takes, im 
many cases, two weeks or even longer. 
Handicapped as he is in this way, the 
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grower has to face the buzz saw propo- 
sition of foretelling a fortnight ahead 
what the market conditions will be when 
his shipment is offered for sale. 

A shipment of lambs thus made often 
arrives at its destination when the re- 
ceipts are excessive, and when, as a con- 
sequence, there is a big drop in prices. 
It is a condition that could not have 
been foreseen under the present hit and 
miss system. Due to the great number 
on hand the lambs are peddled out to 
speculators and market sharks, selling 
for less than the cost of production. The 
loss is serious and the grower finds him- 
self out of tune with his banker, com- 
mission man, the packers and the busi- 
ness in general. This is not an excep- 
tional case, but one that happens time 
and again, year in and year out. 

As a market for Arizona sheep and 
lambs the Pacific Coast is a minor fac- 
tor.. In the first place, it has no public 
market to which shipments can be made 
and sold on a competitive basis. In the 
absence of such facilities agents for the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco packers 
go out on the ranges and buy direct from 
the growers. These buyers travel about 
over several states, buying in small 
bunches often much below the market 
value, taking the very best of the herd. 
Covering a large territory, they visit the 
various sections at irregular intervals, 
doing a bargain counter business with 
growers who are often ignorant of prices 
and market conditions. Their system 
and methods of buying have nothing to 
commend them to the grower who ex- 
pects top prices for his products. 

Late lambs and rejected animals too 
thin for immediate slaughter, more than 
half of the annual crop, go to feed lot 
operators in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska 
and California. Usually they are sold 
by the pound at the shipping point, go- 
ing direct from the grower to the feed 
lots without passing through a regular 
public market. Delivery is made in 
September, October and November. A 
great many of these lambs are bought 
up by speculators early in the season, 
who turn them to the feeder buyers at 
the time of delivery. 
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Aged ewes, no longer able to with- 
stand another winter on the range, when 
in marketable sometimes 
shipped for slaughter to packing centers. 
Due to the high freight rate and mar- 
keting charges now prevailing, and the 
uncertainties of the market for such ani- 
mals, this is not always advisable. Of 
late years growers have found the best 
outlet for such ewes to be in the Salt 
River Valley, where they are sold to 
farmers, who lamb them in alfalfa pas- 
tures in December and January. After 
the lambs are weaned or sold the ewes 
are fattened for the butcher. 

In shipping lambs from the Western 
ranges to the primary markets, growers 
now realize that 


form, are 


some co-operative 
agreement must be worked out and en- 
tered into between the producers and 
the selling agencies at the markets that 


will regulate the flow of lambs to pack- 





California University to T 


each Range Management 
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ing centers in conformity with the de- 
mand for them. 

With the eleven Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states containing more 
than half of the sheep in the United 
States, it would seem that the growers 
in these states, through their local, state 
and national associations, could effect an 
organization that would go a long ways 
in preventing gluts and price demorali- 
zations at the primary markets during 
the Western lamb clean-up period. With 
co-operative commission houses at the 
big markets, such as the growers now 
have, and strong associations in the 
range states, effective organization and 
intelligent regulation could undoubtedly 
accomplish much in this sphere of en- 
Why not try it out along lines 
now being perfected for co-operative 
marketing by the Live Stock Committee 
of Fifteen of the American Farm Bu- 
reau? 


deavor. 








By J. CECIL ALTER 


The rangemen of the West can no 
longer expect to expand their grazing 
areas by the old methods of conquest 
with one another, or the discovery of 
new and unclaimed lands of luscious 
grasses, for the public domain has long 
been completely occupied by the pure- 
bred sheep and cattle of the latter-day 
stockman, from the greasewood des- 
erts in winter to the grass-grown 
mountain summits in summer. 

The problem, then, on every plain 
and every slope, outside the fences 
which inclose the five per cent of the 
Western realm in farms, is to increase 
the live stock carrying capacity of the 
area by range improvement: that is, by 
judicious grazing practices, and by the 
careful reseeding of the entire grazing 
realm. The possibilities open to the 
stockman in this direction are surpris- 
ing, according to the experts. and will 
easily amount to twenty-five per cent 
over most of the West. 


Correctly appraising this dire need of 
the nation, and heeding the insistent 
demands of the hundreds of thinking 
herdsmen, the’ University of California 


at Berkeley has established a depart- 
ment of Range Management, which is 


Dr. Arthur A. Sampson, B. A. and A. M., 
University of Nebraska, and Ph. D., Johns 
Hopkins University, who takes the new chair 
of Range Management this coming school 
year in the University of California, at 
Berkeley. 
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to become a branch of the Division of 
Forestry of the School of Agriculture. 
Not only is general range management 
in the West to be taught in all its 
possible ramifications, but an exten- 
sive program of investigational work 
is to be carried out over the state 


That this new department is destin- 
ed to succeed seems assured, since al- 
ready a very large enrollment of stu- 
dents has been made, and practically 
unlimited funds have been allotted for 
the new work. While the school is 
already the largest in the West, there 
is being added to the faculty, to oc- 
cupy the chair of range management 
as associate professor, Dr. Arthur W. 
Sampson, who is well known to read- 
ers of the Wool Grower. 


For the past fifteen years Dr. Samp- 
son has been Plant Ecologist in the 
United States Forest Service, and 
since 1912 he has been director of the 
Great Basin Grazing Experiment Sta- 
tion at Ephraim, Utah, for the Forest 
Service. Dr. Sampson was granted a 
four months’ furlough beginning with 
January of this year, and he has since 
been special lecturer in Range Man- 
agement at the University of Califor- 
nia, where, with the coming school 
year, he takes charge of the Range 
Management Department. 


Dr. Sampson has just returned for 
the summer field season to the Great 
Basin station in order to complete cer- 
tain investigations which have been 
under his direction for several years, 
but he will resume his work at the 
University of California in the autumn. 

Probably no grazing region in the 
world needs the rehabilitating influ- 
ence of a sound and far-sighted range 
management policy quite so much as 
the “blistered” foothills of California, 
and since much of the Range Manage- 
ment course of instruction will con- 
sist of actual experience in the field 
and on live stock ranches, the influ- 
ence of this new department will 
doubtless spread from the very portals 
of the University. Thus in turn the 
good influence of such a needed inno- 
vation should reach to neighboring 
states and to the nation. 
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THE SEASON’S RAINFALL IN THE 
RANGE COUNTRY 
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The Record for March, April and May 


The total rainfall together with the 
departures from normal is shown be- 
























































low for 41 points in twelve range- 
states: 
De- 
Total parture 
amount from 
WASHINGTON— inches normal 
Seattle ... 8.06 +0.83 
Spokane .. 2.99 —1.43 
Walla Walla 2.76 —2.66 
OREGON— 
Portland .. 11.27 +0.68 
Roseburg .. 7.90 —0.61 
Baker City 2.13 —1.98 
CALIFORNIA— 
Red Bluff 1.76 —5.17 
San Francisco 3.40 —2.33 
Fresno ... 2.12 —1.06 
Los Angeles 2.39 —2.22 
NEVADA— 
WUINMOCMUCCE a ererececccccececcrrrerrrrrrreremmemene 1.81 —1.05 
Reno .. 1.25 —1.37 
Tonopah .. 0.96 —3.49 
ARIZONA— 
Phoenix .. 1.49 +0.44 
Flagstaff .. 5.42 +0.51 
NEW MEXICO— 
Santa Fe 2.98 +0.54 
Roswell .. 3.58 +1.46 
TEXAS— 
Amarillo .. 8.91....+-2.87 
Abilene .. Ach 5.26 +7.88 
El Paso 0.80 —0.16 
























































MONTANA— 
Kalispell .. 3.39 
Helena .. 4.45 
Havre ... 3.99 
Miles City 7.59 
Williston .. 4.58 
IDAHO— 
Lewiston ... 2.43 
Boise .. 5.43 
Pocatello ... 4.34 
UTAH— 
Logan .. 5.47 
Salt Lake City 7.66 
Modena ... 3.08 
WYOMING— 
Yellowstone .. 2.89 
Sheridan ... 6.85 
Lander .. 5.95 
Cheyenne .. o 5.56 
Sh A Se | ac ae 7.03 
North Platte, Neer. nccccccccccsscscsecensennee 5.00 
COLORADO— 
Denver ... 5.27 
Pueblo .. 3.13 
CRAM = TOMCTION: wissesisinsinciennsnimmnese 1.60 
DOGO Clty, FANS. nncvccissccccssiicinend 10 


—0.78 
—0.62 
+0.41 
+3.67 
+0.41 


—1.61 
+1.52 
—1.63 


—0,38 
+145 
+012 


—2.68 
41.32 
—1.01 
—2.43 
40.171 
—1.08 


—0.44 
—0.84 
—0,89 
+5.01 


Precipitation for March, April and 
May, 1922, over the West was very ul 
even. The least amount was recorded 
at El Paso, Texas, where the total for 
the quarter was 0.80 inch. The great: 
est amount in the territory shown 0! 
the map was at Abilene, Texas, where 
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15.26 inches occurred in the three 
months. Amounts over 10 inches fell 
in Texas, Oregon and western Kansas. 
Amounts above 7 inches fell in western 
Washington and Oregon, sout!-eastern 
Montana and western South Dakota, 
in a small area in north central U-ah 
and over the southeast part of the ter- 
riory shown on the map. In general, 
the amounts of precipitation increased 
from the Southwest to the Northeast. 

Considered by months, March had 
the least total precipitation for the 
whole area, April the heaviest, being 
34 per cent heavier than March, and 
May the second heaviest. However, in 
Oregon, California, Nevada and Ariz- 
ona, the heaviest fall was in April. In 
New Mexico, northern Utah, Wyo- 
ming, northern Colorado, western 
Kansas and western Montana, the 
heaviest fall was in April. In eastern 
Montana, and western Dakotas, south- 
eastern Idaho, southern parts of Utah 
and Colorado more precipitation occur- 
red in May than in the other two 
months, leaving ample moisture avail- 
able at the end of the quarter in these 
areas. 

Range feed has been backward -~be- 
cause of the late spring but toward the 
end of the period it was reported im- 
proving, except where May was driest. 





MAY WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 





(By J. Cecil Alter.) 


The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been compiled from the various re- 
ports and publications of the United 
States Weather Bureau: 


UTAH —Cool weather retarded 
grass, but pastures and stock are in 
fairly good condition. Some local lamb 
and shorn sheep losses occurred in 
stormy weather early in the month. 
The summer ranges are opening up 
gradually and stock are moving on. 


NEVADA—Precipitation was gen- 
erally timely for the range but the 
nights were too cool for best growth. 
Feed was ample, however, and stock 
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were doing well. Shearing progress- 
ed satisfactorily, except locally, where 
it was deferred until after lambing. 


IDAHO—Occasional cold, frosty 
nights prevented the most rapid 
growth of grass, and some ranges are 
still a little short, though a steady im- 
provement in both the range and live 
stock is noted and much of the sum- 
mer range has been occupied. 


MONTANA—The month was cool 
and wet, and severe weather in the 
eastern portion destroyed many lambs 
and calves, and some older stock. Grass 
grew slowly most of the time, but was 
doing much better at the close of the 
month, and stock were improving. 


WYOMING—Some young and weak 
stuff was lost during stormy weather, 
especially early in the month. Grass 
continued backward, and the summer 
ranges were just opening. Moisture 
conditions are generally excellent, and 
stock and ranges were better at the 
month’s close. 


COLORADO—Moisture was ample 
and grass grew well until late ‘in the 
month when more rain was needed lo- 
cally. Stock conditions are good or ex- 
cellent in many sections, but are below 
normal in some eastern counties. The 
movement to summer ranges occurred 
later than usual. 


WESTERN TEXAS—Normal tem- 
peratures and rainfall have maintained 
good conditions of the live stock and 
ranges generally, though moisture is 
needed in the southwestern portion. 


NEW MEXICO—Local showers 
have aided some ranges but general 
rains are greatly needed, especially in 
the central and southern portions. 
Much range and many animals were 
failing toward the month’s close for 
want of moisture. 


ARIZONA—Grass grew fairly well 
and moisture was ample in most sec- 
tions; stock were doing fairly well, 
but rain is needed in the extreme 
southern portion, and locally else- 


where. 


CALIFORNIA—Grass is green and 
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abundant on the foothill ranges, and 
the later rains helped the valley pas- 
tures of the northern counties, though 
most valley pastures have deteriorated 
and become brown. Stock have moved 
generally to summer ranges. 


OREGON—Stock have continued 
fair to good and many animals have 
been moved to summer pastures. Grass 
is improving though it is still back- 
ward. Rain is needed locally. Shear- 
ing is mostly done. 


WASHINGTON—Rains were bene- 
ficial but cool, frosty nights retarded 
the growth of pastures, though both 
stock and pastures are doing fairly 
well. 





ARIZONA 





Sheep are now entering their sum- 
mer allotments on the National For- 
ests in northern Arizona in good shape, 
having made the long drive from the 
southern winter ranges. On account 
of the cold, dry weather, the feed on 
the mesas and uplands has been back- 
ward. Conditions, however, are now 
improving and there is no cause for 
apprehension in that respect. The gen- 
eral outlook for the season is good and 
every one feels that the long dark 
night of depression is passing. 

Early Arizona lambs marketed re- 
cently in Kansas City, shipped from 
the Phoenix section, weighed 67 
pounds and sold for 16 cents, netting 
the grower miore than $9 per héad. 
This is the high peak for Arizona lambs 
since 1919. Who said the sheep busi- 
ness wasn’t improving? Some choice 
fat yearlings and old ewes were sold 
locally the first of the month to Paci- 
fic Coast packers at $7 and $6 per 
head, respectively. 

“Gummer” ewes are much in evi- 
dence this year, there being more on 
hand than the average for former 
years. On account of the heavy losses, 
the poor lamb crop and the low prices 
of last year more were carried over 
than is generally the case. Varying 
from a few hundred to a few thousand, 
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WANTED—Feeder Lambs 


We are prepared to accept applications of 
sheep and lamb producers desiring to place 
lambs on feed in the corn =m, On Our CO-op- 
erative plan. 


We make PACKER LAMBS out of feeders at 
no cost to the producer. 











For full particulars and blanks address— 


RUTLEDGE: & COLE 
Hettinger, North Dakota 








GOOD BYE! COYOTE!! 
FINE IMPORTED HIGH POWER TELESCOPE RIFLE 
$37: 50 













High grade Gemehrfabrik 8 M. M. 
Mauser Rifle with fine Gerard six power telescope 
sight. A value which could not be offered except for unusual ex- 
change conditions and which cannot be offered after new tariff bill 
passes. Specifications: Fine walnut stock with checkered pistol grip, cheek 
piece, 23-inch barrel, silver bead front sight, two leaf hunting rear sight, which can be 
used whether telescope is mounted or dismounted. Double set trigger, weight 6% Ibs., 
calibre 8 M. M. only, using American or imported cartridges. Six power telescope worth 
$25.00. We have tested this rifle for accuracy; it is an instrument of precision. You 
ean drive a nail with it. Real value $100.00. Price while this lot lasts, $37.50. Metal 
case or soft pointed imported cartridges, $7.50 per hundred. Sent C. O. D. with examina- 
tion privilege on receipt of $5.00 M. O. All orders with cash in full we will pack 25 
cartridges free. Order immediately—quantity limited. 
HIGHEST GRADE WAFFENFABRIK MAUSER SADDLE RIFLES. 
(Chambered for the 1906 U. S. G. cartridge.) 

Specifications: Circassian Walnut stock to end of muzzle, with cheek piece and check- 
ered pistol grip; 20-inch barrel; silver bead front and three leaf hunting rear sights. 
Flat bolt, double or single trigger; gate in butt plate for cleaning rod. Fine leather 
Sling strap; a wonderful rifle; a life time friend. This is the regular $95.00 grade; our 
special price, double trigger, $57.50; single trigger, $55.00. Quantity limited. Sent 
Cc. O. D. with examination privilege on receipt of $5.00 M. O. All orders with cash in 
full we will pack 25 cartridges free. Order immediately. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, INC., 38 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











FOR SALE: GOOD CATTLE RANCH 


Consists of 5,000 acres of land, good water rights and reserve rights on good 
open range. Cuts 2,000 tons hay—1,200 tons of hay in stack. 800 head of cattle. 
For further particulars, write: 


J. H. CARTER, Lee, Nevada 











Get Two Good Papers on One Order 





The National Wool Grower 


with 


The Producer 


The Cattle Raisers Official Organ 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


One year 
both for 
$2.00 
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small and large outfits alike have them 
this year. Some have already been 
sold for fall delivery to ranchers in the 
Salt River Valley. 
same route later. Prices asked fo, 
ewes of this kind, bred for early lamb. 
ing in the fall, vary from $4.25 to $5. 
per head, some sales having been made 
at the former price. 

Reports received recently on Ariz. 
ona wools now selling in Boston indj- 
cate a rising market. 


Others may go the 


Some of the new 
clips that were shipped on consignment 
are selling at prices ranging from 42 
to 48 cents per pound. This is an ad- 
vance over the earlier quotations. Gen- 
erally speaking the wool market this 
year seemed to be erratic. Early in 
the season before shearing offers of 
40 cents per pound were made for wool 
on the sheep’s back. A little later on 
the market passed into a state of como, 
the price dropping several cents, the 
buyers twiddling their thumbs and 
asking for consignments. The upward 
trend of prices now in evidence would 
seem to indicate that the market is 
again coming to life. 

Thus far there have been compara- 
tively few feeder lambs sold in Ariz- 
ona for fall delivery. One sale is re- 
ported to have been made some time 
ago of 9,000 head at 8 and 10 cents 
per pound, the lower price for the feed- 
ers and the higher price for the fat 
end, delivery to be made at times be- 
tween June 1 and November 1. If the 
facts have been correctly given out 
concerning this transaction, it does not 
appear after due consideration to bea 
good sale. Contracts such as this call- 
ing for delivery five or six months 
from the date of sale are subversive 
of good business principles, and usually 
terminate in a loss to the seller. The 
speculator, who should have no place 
in the scheme of things, buys early be- 
cause he can buy cheaper then than 
later. By selling too soon growers each 
year are fleeced out of thousands of 
dollars, and more’s the pity, the fleec- 
ing is still going on. This year with 
a good lamb market in prospect it 
seems quite certain that those who sell 
late will have no excuses to make to 
their bankers. Bert Haskett. 
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PUBLIC SHEARING AT THE U. S. 
SHEEP EXPERIMENT STATION 


Messrs. Spencer and McWhorter of 
the Department of Agriculture’s staff 
of investigators kept open house for 
wool growers on May 30th at the range 
expertment station at Dubois. 

Fifty Idaho sheepmen were on hand 
in time to inspect the breeding stock 
before shearing began. They were 
joined by an equal number of sheep- 
men, animal husbandry instructors and 
Forest Service officials from half a 
dozen range states. Grazing experts 
from the Forest Service were called 
in consultation on plans for experi- 
mental studies of utilization, 


which line of work is being taken up 


range 
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near headquarters and were inspected 
Chief interest centered 
in the flocks of yearling Rambouillet, 
Corriedale, Columbia and cross-bred 


by all comers. 


ewes, which sheared eight, six and 
three-quarters, seven and three-quart- 
ers and seven and one-half pounds re- 
spectively. The Columbias, which were 
developed at the station by continued 
breeding from descendants of a Lin- 
coln-Rambouillet cross, appeared to 
possess as much uniformity and fixity 
of type as usually occurs in a similar 
number of unselected stock of older 
breeds. The yearling ewes exhibited 
and shorn, represented the entire crop 
of their respective lines of breeding 
without culling or selection prior to 


shearing. 














Part of the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station’s Pen of Range Rams to be offered at 
the Salt Lake Ram Sale 


this year and for which the station has 
excellent facilities in the way of lands, 
water and superintendence. A larger 
number of sheep is needed to conduct 
this work in a way to give results of 
greatest value to range men. 

The shearing was done in a recently 
built plant of six machine stands with 
slatted floors in the holding pens and 


chutes for discharging shorn sheep 
downward to outside pens without 
crossing the shearing board. Visitors 


had access to the recorded weights of 
all fleeces. 

The fine-wooled flock of lambed 
ewes and the flock of cross-breds and 
cross-bred types were on the range 


The stud rams in service presented 
an interesting study, as did also the 
surplus rams of the 1921 drop, which 
are to be offered for sale at the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale. 

The station keeps at headquarters a 
representative number of each of the 
types bred there and these are avail- 
able at any time for inspection by visi- 
tors. 





IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION HOLDS MEETING 


A special meeting of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association was held at Du- 
bois on May 31, following the public 
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shearing at the Government ranch. 
The work of the state association 

was explained by President Sproat to 

sheepmen of eastern Idaho, many of 

















The New Self Piercing Steel Ear Tag 
for Sheep, Hogs and Cattle. On to 
stay—durable and light, the sheep tags 
weigh only 10 to the ounce. Requires 
but one movement to pierce the ear 
and clinch. Simplest, best and cheap- 
est. Lettered and numbered so as to 
be read and stay that way. Write for 
description and prices. 


Ketchum Mfg. Co., Luzerne, N. Y. 











HE value of insurance may 

be determined by a trade- 
mark just as in the case of mer- 
chandise. The Hartford trade- 
mark upon a Transit Live Stock 
policy is a definite guaranty to 
you of sound indemnity against 
financial loss caused by transpor- 
tation hazards. This mark sym- 
bolizes an unequaled record of 
business integrity and fair deal- 
ing. It identifies truly sound 
insurance. 


Rates for Transit Live 
Stock Insurance as sold by 
the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company have been 
reduced recently. Get full 
facts about this protection 
by seeing your local Hart- 
ford agent or writing to the 


Hartford Fire 


Insurance Co. 


Transit Live Steck Department 


39 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
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whom have not been identified with 
the state organization. 


The secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association discussed closer 
organization from the standpoint of 
the sheepman’s needs and outlined 
what is being done in other states to 
co-ordinate the work of local and state 
associations of wool growers and of 
both with the national body for the 
promotion of the sheep business and in 
keeping the business side of wool 
growing in line with advances being 
made in other fields. 

President Sproat dwelt upon the rul- 
ings and attitude of the Idaho game 
commissioner as affecting range losses, 
particularly in placing bears upon the 
protected list of fur animals and in 
preventing the carrying of fire arms 
by all herders. 

It was decided to hold a series of 
meetings in the eastern counties with 
a view to securing the active support 
of wool growers for the undertakings 
of the local and state associations. 





NORTHWESTERN IOWA 





Our locality, in fact all northwest- 
ern Iowa, is suffering from a drought 
which is very, very unusual for this 
time of year. The grass and small 
grain are needing moisture badly. The 
oat crop will be almost a total failure 
should rain not come soon. As it is, 
even if there should be abundant mois- 
ture, it will be seriously injured. The 
first cutting of alfalfa will occur dur- 
ing the next two weeks. The corn is 
all planted except a few belated fields. 
The early planting is coming up with 
an average stand. 

There are but few local flocks of 
sheep—almost one-half of the number 
in years prior to the liquidation of 
1920. Shearing is all done and many 
have sold their wool to local buyers 
for 25 cents a pound. The outlook is 
brighter. F. Coddington. 
Smithland, Iowa. 
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Delmue Live Stock Commission 
y 
SHEEP OUR SPECIALTY 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
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OGDEN UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


L. F. Whitlock, Mgr. 
YOUR LIVESTOCK MARKET 
NEARER BY 1,000 MILES 
Under Government Supervision 
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The Intermountain Livestock raising, fat- 
tening, marketing and shipping center. 





NATIONAL COPPER BANK —- Sheep Sheds. 10,000 Capacity 
nlarged Sheep Pens. 25,000 Capacity 
Member Federal Reserve System : 
Unlimited demand for Feeder Lambs 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY Over a million sheep handled in these 
Salt Lake City, Utah Yards during 1920 and 1921 




















Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


The Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market 


Local. Eastern and Coast buyers operating here have given us a steady outlet for 
all classes of fat sheep at prices in line with River markets. 
Give your Home Market a trial. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 














THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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ENLISTING THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 





A few years ago the Geographic 


Magazine carried the picture of an in- 


cident in Australia in which a parrot- 
like bird, the name of which I have for- 
gotten, had pecked a hole as large as 
himself, in the side and back of a still 
standing but doomed sheep, and was 
feeding himself therefrom. 

It seems to me that this. picture with 
each factor in it properly labeled would 
be the very thing through which we 
might impart to the public the present 
condition of the sheep raising industry. 
The bird might typify the “Anything 
but the truth in fabrics” pirates, the low 
tariff hounds and the polite merchants 
who are deceiving the public by insinuat- 
ing that American wool is but a poor, 
weak and inferior article. 

I believe in publicity; I believe we 
ought to implant and create in the pub- 
lic mind the truth about our business 
and our products and unless this is 
done, both skillfully and thoroughly, we 
may as well consider ourselves unpre- 
pared for such sudden emergencies as 
may ruin our industry. The trouble 
about our contentions before the gov- 
erning bodies is that the men we send 
out, able though they may be, have no 
background on which to work. To put 
it another way, when something like a 
cyclone-threatening in its aspects— 
looms on our horizon, we search around 
frenziedly for some David to go forth 
and do combat with the new Goliath of 
menace and we need be little surprised, 
if under these circumstances of unpre- 
paredness, our David is soundly 
trounced. For my part I think that 
when the original David went against 
Goliath he was endowed with more luck 
than good management; and he must 
have been half stewed in the bargain. 
If that contest were held today I don’t 
mind saying that I should place my 
money (if a sheepman may be said to 
have money) on the larger and more 
Promising Goliath. 

Let us take, for instance, the “Truth 
in Fabrics” matter. I am sure that the 
buyers and users ¢* cloth would be right 
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glad to have such a law for their pro- 
tection and I am quite as sure that they 
would insist on having it if they were 
but better acquainted with the purpose 
of such a law. Yet, in spite of the 
fact that there is a potential demand 
for such a law, it is most successfully 
held back by a bunch of facile adulter- 
ators who want not only a pound of 
flesh, but the raw meat and the fetid 
odor of an entire slaughter house. For 
this condition I see no one whom it is 
half so logical to blame as our very 
selves. 

In connection with what I am driving 
at it might be pertinent to cite the case 
of a manufacturer of woolen garments 
who operates up in the piercingly cold 





SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Spot Cash 
WOoO0d0L 


NO COMMISSION CHARGED YOU 


What have you to offer? Shipments 


and correspondence solicited. Wool 
bags and twine for sale. We sell your 
sheep pelts direct to wool pulleries. 
Have you any? 


Cc. J. MUSTION WOOL COM. CO. 
Stock Yards Station Kansas City, Mo. 








Cash Advances on Consignments 


Established 1863 


J. BATEMAN & CO. 


Successors to Justice, 


WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


122 South Front Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bateman & Co. 


Market Report Sent on Request 








COATES BROTHERS 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale of wool. 
Cash advances made on bills of lading. 

















ginal bags. 


tation for efficient work. 





Western Wool Warehouse Co. 


U. S. Licensed Wool Warehouse No. 25 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Cross-bred clips cannot be intelligently or definitely valued in ori- 


Growers may have their wool authoritatively and correctly graded 
in this warehouse by U. S. Licensed Graders. 


Much wool will not command full value until properly sorted for 
mill use, and scoured by experienced operators. 


The best equipped wool scouring plant west of Chicago is at the 
service of growers or buyers under management with established repu- 


FRED W. FALCONER, President 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. 
No. 160. 
No. 163. 
No. 185. 
No. 351. 
No. 352. 
No. 355. 
No. 1051. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 

Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
Blackleg Prevention. 

Blackleg Filtrate. 

Blackleg Aggressin. 

Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








National 


WOOL GROWER 
$1.50 per year 
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Lake Superior country. He has a num- 


ber of slogans, rich and taking. Among 


others is one that his wool is from sheep 
“That thrive in the snow.” Literally his 
claim is opulently fabulous, although, in- 
ferentially, there is a modicum of truth 
in it because most sheep must at some 
time or other thrive in the snow or 
simply lie down and relinquish in favor 
of the coyotes. 

How clever an inference this slogan 
puts over may be judged by the fact 
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Walker Brothers ( 
Bankers i 


Founded 1859 





Member Federal Reserve tm- 
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Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 








SPECIALTIES 


Catalog and Publication Printers 





COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 


Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 


Quick Delivery 







HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 
ART WORK 



















Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 

Right Price 
Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 
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that sheep-raising is an unknown art jy 
this manufacturer's country; still fy. 
makes the cold weather reputation of 
his district work for him. If a ma 
can find a flock of sheep within 1,0q 
miles of his town on the north or withiy 
100 miles on the south, I'll eat th 
grandfather of the flock with the wod 
on him. But the great point | wish ¢ 
feature is that the thing works, and be. 
cause this particular manufacturer makes 
a really superior product the thing js 
swallowed hook, line and sinker. 


Here’s another case. During the 
disastrous wool dumping period Great 
Britain, with free access to our markets, 
dumped her tremendous surplus of Aus- 
tralian and other wools into our mar- 
kets; it glutted and ruined them for us. 
An Eastern manufacturer of underwear, 
making a virtue of necessity, advertised 
that he had been obliged to search our 
ornery old world with a fine-toothed 
comb for the particular kind of golden 
fleece that he insisted on having for his 
superlative underwear product; he told 
how he had at last found it in a corner 
of far-off Australia, the land of the 
never-never; he boasted immodestly 
about reaching out on a worldwide scale 
for ships to bring it to him and left 
with the public the inference that if he 
chanced upon a better product in our 
particular planetary system he would 
see to it that the public world 
get it in the shape of “Bunkety-Bunk” 
underwear. And then he quietly ran 
through his machinery the dumped and 
devitalized wool that he had bought ata 
price that would starve us to death. Can 
you beat it? Well, I don’t think so; and 
yet I haven’t seen his insidious bombast 
challenged. He’s going over the top 
with it and we are shouldering a rept- 
tation for inferior product. If, by ful 
page advertising in the leading maga 
zines we could convince our own people 
of the real quality of our product this 
manufacturer would not dare to attempt 
to foist his specious arguments on the 





public. 


Let us take a cue from the lumbef 
and other leading industrial associations 
who are putting their arguments before 
the public; let us tell the people why we 
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AMERICAN 
Wool Grader 


THE ONLY DEVICE ever per- 
fected by which any one with a 
few hours’ practice can determine 
the quality grades of fleece wool 
—Fine, Fine Medium, Half-blood, 
Three-Eighths-blood, Quarter- 
blood and Low Quarter-blood— 
with precision. 








THE AMERICAN WOOL 
GRADER IS THE FLOCK- 


MASTER’S YEAR - AROUND 
ASSISTANT IN WOOL SALES- 
MANSHIP! 


KNOW YOUR WOOL and 
know what it is worth! The day 
is past for selling wool to buyers 
in the dark. 


THE TIME TO STUDY WOOL 
is all the year. Don’t wait until 
shearing time comes again. Begin 
the study of your wool now! Ev- 
ery lock will challenge your in- 
terest when you come to grade it. 
The knowledge gained will spell 
Profit! Market quotations will 
mean something. Bargaining day 
will find you prepared. 


AMERICAN WOOL GRADER— 
Price .... $20.00 
Reflector Attachment. Price 10.00 





(The Reflector is unnecessary 
unless you wish to grade at 
night.) 


SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED—If dissatisfied, return the 
Grader after five days’ trial and 
your money will be refunded. 


Send check or money order 


with your name and address plain- 
ly written to 


American Wool Grading 
Company 


217 North Virginia St., 
RENO, NEVADA 
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want them to have the “Truth in Fab- 
rics’ and why our industry has been 
threatened through negligence and polit- 
ical stupidity in allowing other countries 
to dump their wool into our markets. 
Let us explain to them that we maintain 
towns and cities in the West that will 
languish and die if our industry is not 
properly protected and fostered. 

If we can adopt such a policy on a 
broad scale it will be but doing simple 
justice to the men we must, from time 
to time, send to Washington to-put our 
arguments before the powers that be; 
it will give them the backing of :pub- 
lic sentiment and it will not place them 
in the humiliating position of being 
sent down there for something which, 
in their higher judgment, they know 
there is mighty little chance of get- 
ting. We have the leaders—men who 
have done wonderful things for us— 
and no industry has better ones, 
but I arise to make the assertion that 
we are not giving them a chance. 

I know nothing about the costs of ad- 
vertising, but I do think that we ought 
to give this policy some consideration. 
It might be expensive, but it will prove 
to be worth the money and it will help 
to divide our burden and universalize it, 
so to speak. 

In our Association it is not too much 
to say that 95 per cent of us lie back 
and wait for the other five per cent to 
dig us out of the mire; perhaps the fig- 
ures are more extreme yet. It might be 
nearer the truth to say that we are pass- 
ing the buck to fewer than a half-dozen 
clever men and expecting them to per- 
form miracles without going to the ex- 
pense of furnishing them with a back- 
ground for their efforts. 

They say it pays to advertise and I 
believe it. For my part I think we 
need it, for I can almost feel and sense 
that symbolic parrot-like bird working 
near my left shoulder; and the worst of 
it is that I am conceited enough to 
think that I am better off than many 
sheepmen and as well off as the average, 
which, after all, is not saying much. It’s 
saying so little that it would be hard to 
say less. James Denning. 

Dubois, Idaho. 











Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 
Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 














Salt Lake City.7tah 
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and Equipment with 
“VALDURA” 


(Red, Green and Black) 
Pure Asphalt Paint 


Pioneer 
Building Papers 


333 West First So. Wasatch 2907. 





Protect Your Buildings, Wagons, 


and Vulcanite Roofing and 


Your protection—Our 100% guarantee 


Utah Pioneer Roofing Co. 

















HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 



























National Wool Warehouse Company of Chicago 


advise following extra costs when crude Branding preparations are used: 

















Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 

Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 


lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Cost of mill labor in clipping paint locks. 

Loss of wool cut off from the best part of fleece. 
Injury to other wool when scouring through stains from partially dissolved paint. 

Damage to yarn and fabrics through specks of paint too small to be detected in the grease wool. 
Loss of best market, as manufacturers will not buy painted wool for certain requirements. 


Therefore, use KEMP’S SHEEP BRANDING LIQUID and avoid these. 





Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


Yakima Grocery 
Basche-Sage Hardware Co., 


Company, 


National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year 


BACK TO PRE-WAR PRICES 





Flanigan Warehouse Co., Reno, Nev. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Northern California Wool Warehouse Co., Vina, Cal. 
Yakima, Washington 
Baker, Ore. 


BILLINGS 


wi PASO 
W. H. Sparr | 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, a 


SALT LAKE —" 
Chas. F. Wigg 


Stapleton Bullding 311 W. San amnion St. | 224 So. West te. Street 














